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Humbly, Wildly 


Metvitte CANE 


Water boils on the flame, 
For use, for need; 

Water boils in the flume, 

A torrent freed. 

Element bound in a pot, 
Humbly to serve; 

Current of passion untamed, 
Crashing to curve. 


To W. W. 


Mevitte CANE 


Let’s not debate in whom the fault, 
The melancholy fact is, Walt, 
That I can take your rhapsodies 

In ever diminishing quantities. 

Yes, let it once for all be stated, 

I disincline to your inflated 
Rhetoric, your chant verbose, 

Oh! Maestro of the grandiose! 


Oh! Singer of the Cosmic Whole, 
Despite your lack of self-control 

I gladly praise your reach of soul. 
When fashioning a universe 

One can’t, I freely grant, be terse, 

But why do you have to say it twice, 
When once, by being more concise, 
Were doubly more than twice effective? 


Oh! had you learned to be selective, 
My camerado! —less en masse— 

And cleared those lusty leaves of grass, 
Of all those heaves of gusty gas. 


How “Humbly, Wildly” Was Born 


MELVILLE CANE 


Y WIFE and I had settled 
M at a ranch on a fork of the 

Platte River, in Colorado. 
The stream raced and roared and 
tumbled down a canyon. As I walked 
along an abandoned railroad bed fol- 
lowing its course, I noticed the white 
water; it was “boiling.” “Boiling” 
was the word that held the germ of 
a poem. It teased me. Soon I found 
myself reflecting that “boiling” 
could result either from the applica- 
tion of heat or of power. If the 
latter, boiling could be cold, even 
icy. In short there were at least two 
kinds of boiling. I was struck with 
the contrast and began to mull over 
it. One boils water on a stove, a 
range, a hearth, in a vessel, a pan, a 
pot. You confine and control it for 
your own purposes. You enslave it, 
but in a worthy domestic cause, to 
cook your food, for instance. 

That was one way of looking at 
boiling. But how different the cos- 
mic boiling of a cataract, a Niagara! 
The contrast sharpened, as the con- 
cept took more definite shape. 

I might note, at this point, my 
general state, both physical and 
psychological. The previous three 
weeks had drained my energies— 
winding up my professional ties in 
New York, running a class-reunion 
celebration at Columbia University, 
flying to Kansas City for my talks at 
the Writer’s Workshop, plus a poetry 
reading at Denver University, and 
the delightful though exhausting de- 
mands of two insistent grandchil- 
dren. Add to this the need of accli- 


matizing myself to an altitude of 
8,000 feet. I was thoroughly depleted 
to the point of grogginess, apparent- 
ly in no state to summon creative 
resources thus deeply submerged. 

However, long experience has 
taught me that out of seeming 
drought, far below the surface there 
lie hidden springs available for tap- 
ping, awaiting an invitation. I rec- 
ognized, even in my unpropitious 
condition, the acquisition of two 
suggestive leads, one, that boiling can 
be both hot and cold, and two, that 
water is both responsible and irre- 
sponsible. If you look at these “‘dis- 
coveries” in critical cold blood, they 
will of course seem obvious and 
utterly commonplace. On the criti- 
cal level that would be true; on the 
creative level, however, that would 
be untrue, since nothing is so obvious 
or commonplace as cannot be util- 
ized for creative material. It is in the 
subsequent process that the material 
is lifted out of the commonplace to 
a new, vital and singular form. 

So, in order to get something con- 
crete down, however banal, I wrote 
on the back of an envelope, as I 


walked: 


Water boils in a pot, 
Water boils in the stream 


I also set down a few stray, dis- 
connected words for possible future 
use: Icy, domestic, tame, wild, un- 
bridled, freedom, electricity. Cer- 
tainly a feeble, unpromising start. 

My next venture was to find a 
more evocative word than “stream” 
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for the thunderous force behind the 
icy boiling. I chose “flume” both for 
meaning and for euphony. Having 
picked “flume,” my mind darted to 
“flame,” a near-rhyme. Revising | 
wrote down: 


Water boils on the flame, 
Water boils in the flume. 


These lines, separately, satisfied me 
for the moment; however, I didn’t 
care for them as a couplet. 

This was about all I succeeded in 
accomplishing that first day. It 
seemed so puny that my impulse was 
to forget the whole business and 
angle in other waters. But too much 
of the theme had become embedded 
in my Consciousness to be so readily 
dislodged. I had won the preliminary 
skirmish with my evil spirit, that 
critical man ever ready to disparage 
such tentative fumb!'ngs. 

Next day, partly retreshed, I re- 
turned to the battle. The first thing 
was to write down the two lines once 
more; to me the mere act of writing, 
of using a lead pencil (as | am doing 
at this moment), acts as a release. | 
ig 1 am on the friendliest terms 
with myself and with the world 
when the words flow along the lines 
and mount to pages. 

Re-reading the two lines, I noted 
two things, first that I had lost the 
specific “pot"’ object of the earliest 
notation, and second, that I hadn't 
begun to describe the contrast be- 
tween the two activities, their func- 
tions, their social or amoral char- 
acteristics, etc. Accordingly I began 
to particularize thus: 


Water boils on the flame, 


For use, for need; 


And then, without much hesita- 
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tion: 


Water boils in the flume, 
A torrent freed. 


Thus ended the second day. The 
actual writing time so far probably 
ran to less than two hours, but the 
mental and emotional involvement 
had shut out all other considerations. 
My satisfaction consisted in the 
knowledge that I had won my second 
bout with my censor; I had survived 
his assaults (for two days) and had 
actually set down four lines! 

As the third day came around, 
with these four lines as a body or at 
least part of a body, I had acquired 
a structure capable of development. 
These lines I carried with me in my 
head as I walked over to the main 
camp for breakfast. I carried them 
back on my return, and with pad 
and pencil sat down on our cabin 
porch looking out on a more placid 
stretch of the river. Between the 
river and the porch lay a meadow 
over which many different birds 
were disporting. Soon I found my- 
self absorbed in their enterprises, 
and in particular noted the hop-hop- 
hop of a certain small bird. That 
hop-hop-hop was another device of 
my devil, this time more tempter 
than censor, to divert me from my 
appointed project. I had begun to 
fantasy that poetry is the language 
and rhythm for birds, and that prose 
is for cows. Indeed I may still write 
that poem. I'll tuck away the line: 
Prose is for cows. 

Fortunately, that bit of play 
served to stimulate me for my job. 
I was soon ready for line 5: 


Element bound in a pot. 


At first I had written “trapped” 


HOW “HUMBLY, WILDLY” WAS BORN 


for “bound,” but dismissed it as pos- 
sibly too melodramatic. At least that 
was my decision, rightly or wrongly. 
Then I reflected on the meaning of 
water boiling in a pot; it signified 
service. How to serve? Tamely? 
But that seemed unjust, with asneery 
innuendo. Humbly? Yes, doing its 
simple duty with quiet dignity. So: 


Element, bound in a pot, 
Humbly to serve. 


Up to this point there were six 
lines. The ultimate structure was 
evolving; two sets of complementary 
couplets would probably take in all 
I might want to say. Accordingly I 
concluded that this was to be an 
eight-line poem, spare and compact. 
Unwittingly I had set myself a diff- 
cult problem. “Serve” has few 
rhymes to go with it, “swerve, verve, 
nerve, curve.” I refused to change 
“serve” for a rhyme less troublesome, 
since the idea of service was basic to 
the poem. Of the choice left, only 
“curve” seemed to contain the neces- 
sary potential for a suitable climactic 
finale. But I had to tread warily to 
avoid an artificial or strained or inept 
image—in short, a dud. 

I had been mentally shaping line 
8, before tackling line 7. Its opposite 
would of course be line 5: 


Element bound in a pot, 


Line 7 would have to picture a 
force unbridled, reckless, feckless. 
Line 7 must be in service not to the 
household gods but to Dionysus. 
With this concept in mind and with- 
in the limitations and exactions of 
a line of at most seven syllables and 
three main stresses, I perpetrated: 


Power and passion untamed, 
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and, thinking of the course and shape 
of a waterfall, followed with: 


Carving a curve. 


Writing down these eight lines and 
reading them aloud to myself for 
melody and the true harmony be- 
tween vowels and consonants, I fell 
into the error of being too easily 
pleased with the result. And after 
picking “Humbly, Wildly” as the 
title and again testing each word for 
sense as well as for sound, I felt sure 
that the poem was in a shape defy- 
ing revision. 

In this state of self-congratulation 
I saw my wife advancing over the 
field toward the cabin. My wife 
needs to be explained. She is a per- 
son essentially intuitive to a rare 
degree who functions primarily 
through sensory and feeling impres- 
sions. A painter and a teacher of 
painting, she has a subtle hospitality 
to all forms of art; she is especially 
drawn to poetry. To test a poem she 
applies her sharp intuitions rather 
than any technical prosodic equip- 
ment: or literary erudition. Her 
senses report to her what’s right or 
wrong. 

Over the years we've developed a 
technique for testing out my poems, 
a technique involving awareness by 
each of the other's psychology, my 
innate stubborness to change a word 
or line unless convinced by an intelli- 
gible argument, her inability as a rule 
to advance intelligible arguments, 
but rather her reliance on some non- 
mental process for divining the soft 
spots. I should call her approach one 
of criticism by zsthetic instinct. As 
time goes on my openness to com- 
ment has grown concurrently with 
her increasing clarity. The experi- 
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ence has been mutually enriching. 

“I've produced young,” I an- 
nounced with quiet triumph, hand- 
ing her the paper as she climbed the 
wooden steps. 

She read slowly, re-read, then: 

“T think it’s fine, but there’s some- 
thing lacking in the last two lines. I 
haven't been able to put my finger 
definitely on what bothers me, but I 
know it’s in those two lines. The rest 
is tops.” 

She read it again, thoughtfully, 
searchingly, and, this time, analyti- 
cally. “I think I've got hold of some- 
thing. The poem expresses duality in 
pairs, but you fall down on the last 
pair. You haven't made a complete 
correspondence with ‘Element bound 
in a pot.” It trails off rather than 
rises to a climax. You haven't ex- 
pressed the contrast clearly. ‘Power 
and passion’ are too abstract. I 


haven't anything specific to suggest, 


but that's my first objection.” 

I didn’t at all take kindly to the 
idea. In fact I dismissed it with curt 
finality. 

“You're treating it too literally,” 
I protested. “Something must be left 
to the reader's imagination. If people 
can't get it,” | went on warmly, 
“that’s just their hard luck. It’s all 
right as it stands.” 

“Rubbish and rationalization,” she 
shot back. “You sound like W—; 
when a person can’t make head or 
tail of his obscurities and tells him 
so, he answers smugly with ‘Sorry, 
you can’t get it’.” 

That thrust made me laugh and 
thus restored my good temper and to 
a degree my good sense as well. 

Pondering the matter I came up 
with: “Current of passion untamed.” 

“That's splendid,” my wife said. 
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““*Current’ parallels ‘element’ and 
carries out the pairs of opposites 
throughout the poem. 

“Now there’s only one soft spot 
left. I don’t like the word ‘carving’; 
it’s inadequate. ‘Carving’s’ too nar- 
row, suggests one dimension. ‘Carv- 
ing’s’ for roast beef. What's needed 
is something more terrific, more 
dynamic.” 

Despite this onslaught I wasn’t in 
the mood to surrender. On the con- 
trary I argued stoutly: 

““Carving to curve’ expresses for 
me the arc of a waterfall. And be- 
sides, there’s the matter of allitera- 
tion. It makes for agreeable euphony, 
which is especially important at the 
end of a poem.” 

“I’m afraid you’re not practicing 
what you preach,” she fired back; 
“you always insist on the search for 
the one and only right word. You've 
fallen in love with ‘carving’ because 
of its sound rather than its sense. 
You'll have to do better than that.” 

We persisted in thrashing the 
thing out, and as we did so the force 
of her comments began to sink in 
and have meaning. Regretfully, al- 
most painfully, I said good-by to 
‘carving’ for which I had developed 
an overdeep attachment. In its place, 
I tried out “leaping,” “flinging,” 
“dashing,” before deciding on 
“crashing.” It still gave me my de- 
sired alliteration and ends the poem 
on an emphatic crescendo. 

“How about ‘crashing’?” I difh- 
dently ventured. 

“Swell,” she answered, “that really 
does it. Isn't it great the way some- 
thing fruitful always happens out of 
these give-and-takes?” 

I acknowledged that she was the 
ideal collaborator. 


Poetry and Personality 
An Appreciation of Melville Cane 


HENRY Morton RosiINnson 


OETS sometimes forget (mer- 
Paes, they never need fully 

realize) the dual nature of their 
obligation. We require of them, first, 
that they expose to our view the 
deepest, most intimate truths about 
themselves; otherwise we should 
never glimpse or even suspect the 
existence of a world inaccessible to 
ordinary men. This part of the poet’s 
task is comparatively easy: try as he 
may, he can do little more than keep 
on repeating: “Here am 1.” And 
there indeed he is. Whether calm or 
tensioned, pitiful or courageous— 
whether meagre, embittered, 
thoughtful or resigned, the genuine 
poet stands before us remorselessly 
exposed and ticketed by his own 
hand. It must be so; it cannot be 
otherwise; for it is this compulsion 
to disclose the secret of his person- 
ality that differentiates the artist 
from the rest of mankind. 

But here the differentiation ceases 
and the real miracle of poetry begins. 
For if the poet is psychically mature 
as a person and fully equipped as an 
artist, he will possess the mysterious 
power of integrating his own emo- 
tional experiences with those of the 
race. This, the final measure of a 
poet’s greatness, is ultimately the 
reason why we turn to him for con- 
solation, guidance or simple enjoy- 
ment. Such a poet will so contrive 
matters that in revealing himself he 
bespeaks and includes us, the audi- 
ence, too. Inarticulate creatures that 


we are, we prize and may even love 
the poet who voices our profoundest 
fears, hopes and aspirations. 

Melville Cane singularly fulfills 
the immortal contract between poet 
and audience. His lyrics not only 
convey the full charge of a rich and 
complex personality; even more im- 

rtantly, they coincide with, and 
sree relieve, the tensions of our 
bewildered, courage-needing times. 
These are contributions of the high- 
est order, yet Mr. Cane makes still 
another claim to our critical atten- 
tion. More clearly than any artist I 
know, he demonstrates the amazing 
parallelism that can exist between 
poetry and personality. Having 
watched this parallelism develop for 
twenty-five years, I feel qualified to 
lay bare, insofar as another can, the 
subtle, constant and inter-acting re- 
lationships between what Francis 
Thompson has called 


The life of flesh, the life of song, 
The pangs to both lives that belong. 


II 

My first meeting with Melville 
Cane was an experience that remains 
indelibly recorded in my memory. 
The year was 1925; the occasion, a 
sabbatical going-away dinner ten- 
dered to John Erskine by his faculty 
associates at Columbia. To lighten 
the academic heft of the affair, a few 
of Erskine’s off-campus friends had 
been invited: first among them, in 
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point of intimacy and old friendship, 
was Melville Cane. The two had been 
classmates at Columbia; “nurtured 
on the self-same hill”; they were 
spiritual brothers, and because I 
deeply admired John Erskine I was 
quite prepared, by the theorem of 
equals, to like Melville Cane. 

The evening turned out to be a 
new symposium; after some excel- 
lent table-talk and a few warm 
speeches, Erskine seated himself at 
the piano. As we took chairs for this 
kleine nachtmusik 1 ranged myself 
alongside Melville Cane and thus en- 
tered the magnetic field of a charm- 
ing and powerful personality. I was 
at that time twenty-six years old and 
Cane was nearly fifty, but I noted 
with some surprise that no age bar- 
rier existed between us. Although 
Cane was obviously my elder in wis- 
dom and experience, there sprang up 
between us an exchange of ideas and 
feelings not ordinarily possible to 
men separated by a full generation. 
1 forget what we talked of but I 
have never forgotten the emotional 
impact he made on me. I found him 
to be at once urbane, gently humor- 
ous and almost clairvoyant in gaug- 
ing my own creative problems. I, on 
my part, felt that Cane was charged 
by a profound current of inner sad- 
ness—in no wise morbid, but sugges- 
tive somehow of a private loneliness, 
which he had serenely accepted and 
very nearly offset by quiet reserves 
of courage and good cheer. 

Although I recognized the man of 
taste and feeling, I did not then 
know that Melville Cane was a poet. 
How should 1? He had published 
little since his undergraduate days, 
and during our next few meetings he 
offered no counter-resistance when | 


bombarded him with samples of my 
own verse. It was not until the fol- 
lowing year, while he was preparing 
the manuscript of January Garden 
that I discovered my new friend to 
be a lyric poet with extraordinary 
gifts. But I discovered more. On 
reading January Garden, | again 
heard a sunken bell of sadness knell- 
ing through its pages—an echo of 
the hushed and exquisite motif of 
melancholy struck during our first 
meeting. And this motif was offset 
too by intimations of hope and cour- 
age—never didactic or hortatory— 
but expressed in terms of natural ob- 
jects—clouds, fog, gulls and stars 
moving irresistibly toward destined 
ends. Rereading January Garden 
now, I find that the whole tenor of 
that first volume might be com- 
pressed in Cane’s felicitous image of 
“a swarm of cosmic bees” flying 


Straight to the earthless honey of the 
sun. 


It occurred to me then that Mel- 
ville Cane’s poetry was the perfect 
conveyor of his personality. And it 
occurs to me now that he had made 
it so by the patient maturing of his 
art. 

Such a poet could not, of course, 
remain unknown. Nor has he. Stead- 
ily for the past quarter century, 
Melville Cane has moved at his own 
unhurried pace to the forefront of 
American poetry. Today, at seventy- 
one, increasingly productive and still 
teeming with primavera promise, he 
stands acknowledged as “one of a 
small band”—a poet whose work is 
stamped by mounting power and 
intense originality. 


The oddest feature of this late- 
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flowering performance is its wide 
acceptance by all manner of poetry 
lovers. Critics not ordinarily given 
to easy superlatives (I think at the 
moment of Sidney Cox, Padraic 
Colum and Louis Untermeyer) have 
greeted Melville Cane’s work with 
unstinted praise. Even among poets 
themselves, there exists a quite gen- 
eral agreement that Mr. Cane is the 
complete artist whose influence has 
been summed up as a “one man 
Renaissance.” Such unanimity is nat- 
urally pleasing to a poet; still more 
pleasing to Mr. Cane are the touch- 
ing letters he receives from ordinary 
readers—obscure men and women 
who write: “Your poem ‘Night at 
Noon’ gave me courage to face a 
desperate hour in my own life.” It 
might be well to pause at this point 
to sample this specific quality of 
courage which Mr. Cane imparts: 


The early morning sparkle disap- 
peared 

With the blue; by noon the sun was 
blurred. 

Lower, ever lower, 

The sinister and leaden 


Element 
duller 

The meagre residue of color. 

Nothing remained to deaden. 

It seemed the end of day, of life,— 
the end. 

Then as the final moment of despair 

Let down a subtle weight upon the 
air, 

Its ruthless pressure forced a feeble 
stir; 

The stir persisted, 
defend 

Its dubious motion, spread to the 
inner 


Reaches of the dark. The pall grew 


extended, ever making 


struggled to 


thinner, 

Reluctantly withdrew 

Within itself. No hidden sun pressed 
through. 

And yet, though imperceptible to 
sight, 

One grew aware it was no longer 
night. 


Here, it seems, we have a poet who 
skillfully addresses not only his esthe- 
tic peers, but also drives boldly at 
the heart of the common reader. 
Such a poet presents problems. By 
daring to operate at the double level 
of art and communication he be- 
comes, indeed, something of a phe- 
nomenon. One approaches such a 
poet with many questions. How, in 
an age dominated by “the cult of 
unintelligibility,” does he achieve an 
esthetic result, yet contrive at the 
same time to affect ordinary human 
beings with contagious emotion? 
How, in a world sick with grief and 
doubt, does he manage to convey in- 
timations of hope quite untinted by 
vin rose optimism? And _ finally 
(eve t would like to share this 
ben ag ts means does he ex- 
plode his poems so that they strike 
their target with the impact of an 
artillery shell? 

One must possess a certain brash- 
ness in attempting to answer these 
questions. The creative process is, at 
last, impenetrably veiled; we know 
only that it takes place in the secret 
crucible of self where intuition and 
compulsion fuse with language to 
make poetry. Inquiries into this 
process are never wholly successful; 
even the poet himself in attempting 
to explain what happens (as Mr. 
Cane has done in his essay, “Making 
a Poem”) seems merely to cruise 
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about a shadowy coast, pointing an 
occasional finger at mountain peaks 
deep in the interior. It occurs to me, 
however, that an objective critic 
equipped with some personal know!- 
edge of the poet might conceivably 
lead an exploring party to the base 
of these mysterious hills. This | 

ropose to do, not so much to reveal 

w Mr. Cane writes poetry, as to 
indicate its source in the hidden 
springs of his personality. And I use 
is word “personality” in its total 
sense as that fusion of character, 
environment, intelligence, emotional 
capacity and special training which 
have made Mr. Cane the man and 
artist that he is. 


Il 
Melville Cane, oldest of six chil- 
dren, was born of Jewish parents 
seventy-one years ago in Plattsburg, 
N. Y. The family was frankly bour- 


geois, and Hebraically moral, two 
factors which probably account for 
the strong imperatives to duty and 
familial obligation that so strongly 
mark Melville Cane’s personal life. 
Although no syllable of preachment 
in these matters has ever passed over 
into his poetry, one feels that the 
conventional pressures to be a good 
son and a solid citizen have con- 
stantly clashed with Melville Cane’s 
creative drive. This inner tde-rip, 
which might have wrecked or de- 
stroyed a weaker man, is the source, 
I believe, of a dynamic energy that 
gathered slowly and burst late into 
lyric expression. It took Melville 
Cane fifty years to acquire the inner 
authority that would enable him to 
speak as a poet. 

At Columbia College young Cane 
fell profoundly under the influence 
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of George Edward Woodberry, then 
in his prime as a teacher and poet. 
Woodberry, an uncompromising Pla- 
tonist, set up powerful agitations in 
Melville Cane’s heart and mind. To 
Woodberry, literature was human 
experience spiritualized—a noble and 
attractive theory which ran strongly 
counter to the materialistic Ameri- 
can notions of financial (or even 
literary) success. Irradiated by Wood- 
berry’s burning idealism and singled 
out by the older man’s personal re- 
gard, Melville Cane must have been 
at this period a highly incandescent 
but rather confused young man. The 
era was post-Tennysonian; Kipling 
was the new, dominant voice. Cane 
could not enlist under either banner 
nor could he with his intensely logi- 
cal mind wholly accept Woodberry’s 
disembodied Platonism. The age was 
out of joint and Cane’s own poetic 
powers were not sufhciently devel- 
oped to set it right. He took refuge 
in witty vers de société which com- 
mitted him to no philosophic school 
yet sharpened his tools of prosody to 
that glittering edge which he has 
since learned to conceal. One of Mel- 
ville Cane’s greatest triumphs, | 
think, is his painfully acquired and 
persistent refusal to press his rhym- 
ing and metrical talents wholly into 
the service of light verse. Cane re- 
gards this part of his work highly 
and it is undeniably marked by ex- 
treme virtuosity. I prefer to think 
of it, however, as a species of psychic 
dart-throwing that relieves the poet 
when his inner tensions mount to 
unresolvable pressures. 

On finishing college in 1900, Cane 
was faced by the practical considera- 
tion of earning a living. Should he 
here enter upon a literary career, al- 
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ways a precarious mode of existence, 
with overtones too of a bohemianism 
not quite admissible to a convention- 
al young man? Cane made a charac- 
teristic decision. After a brief whirl 
at journalism, he began the study of 
law and was admitted to the New 
York Bar in 1903. Now began the 
long economic haul that only youth 
has strength to face. Marriage, chil- 
dren, and the support of family 
made severe drains on his energy. 
Poetry in abeyance, he spent the next 
twenty years of his life in the service 
of that sternest of mistresses, the law. 

The record shows that Melville 
Cane became a success as an attorney 
specializing in copyright and literary 
law. His list of clients includes some 
of the greatest writers of our time. 
Sinclair Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, Up- 
ton Sinclair, and others sought, and 
still seek, his counsel. But it is no 
secret that he has sometimes found 
the practice of law irksome and fa- 
tiguing. How could it be otherwise? 
With lyrics germinating in blood- 
stream, Cane has too often been 
obliged to consider the case of Mum p- 
son vs. Kolodny or listen to the cir- 
cumstantial tale of a client bent on 
collecting damages. To offset the re- 
lentless pressures of courtroom and 
law chamber conference, Cane de- 
veloped those cunning counter- 
energies that now give his poetry its 
terrific impact. 

He did what the artist always 
does:—he retreated into ever-deep- 
ening ravines of self. In these sunken 
coverts of his life his poetic demon 
began to speak. During his middle 
forties Cane would snatch at a pass- 
ing lull in the hot race, and use it to 
beat out his durable-delicate lines. 
Working under such circumstances 
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he has produced four volumes of 
poetry, the most recent, A Wider 
Arc, on which his reputation solidly 
rests. In these volumes he has re- 
corded the travails, defeats and tri- 
umphs of the thinking man and the 
hunted artist. He has spoken for 
himself in a manner quite underiva- 
tive and from the middle of his heart. 
Yet in the clear microcosm of Mel- 
ville Cane’s poetry, the thoughtful 
reader will discover the gropings, 
stresses and oppression that afflict the 
general soul of man. 

All this has taken considerable 
doing; one scarcely knows whether 
the man or the artist is more to be 
congratulated. Keeping always in 
mind however the main purpose of 
our scrutiny (the investigation of 
the relationship between poetry and 
personality), it may be profitable to 
demonstrate that the stringencies of 
Melville Cane’s life and character 
have served him splendidly as an 
artist. From his work one could al- 
most reconstruct the man and vice 
versa. Consider, if you will, the 

, “Dawn Has Yet to Ripple 


What is this that I have heard? 
Scurrying rat or stirring bird? 
Scratching in the wall of sleep? 
Twitching on the eaves of sleep? 

I can hear it working close 
Through a space along the house, 
Through a space obscure and thin. 
Night is swiftly running out, 
Dawn has yet to ripple in, 

Dawn has yet to clear the doubt, 
Rat within or bird without. 


The more closely we regard this 


poem the more we shall discover 
‘Harcourt, Brace (1947) 
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about Melville Cane both as a poet 
and a man. Consider first the mo- 
mentous question he poses:—shall 
doubt or hope gain the upper hand 
in our lives this day? The problem 
is balanced on the veriest knife-edge 
of speculation; intellectual certitude 
is not possible here; no ready-made 
answer can serve either the man who 
wrote the poem, or the person who 
reads it. And yet the hidden argu- 
ment is so deftly rigged that we are 
led to believe (seduced rather, into 
believing) that the weight of evi- 
dence presented by the poet will 
bring in a positive verdict. 

This poetic seduction is achieved 
not by homiletic exhortation or 
vague wishfulness, but by the cun- 
ning counterpoint employed in the 
management of four key words— 
“night,” “dawn,” “rat,” and “bird.” 


The logic of the poem runs as fol- 
lows: As night inevitably yields to 


dawn, so the ominous sound “twitch- 
ing on the eaves of sleep” will resolve 
itself not into the rat-scurryings of 
doubt but into the winged stirrings 
of a bird. Not a word of comment. 
The whole performance is a demon- 
stration of what a lyric master can 
do with naked counterpoint. 

Note, also, the immediacy of the 
poem. Almost nothing intervenes 
between the lyric and our enjoyment 
of it. This effect is not accidental. 
Rather, it is the result of disciplines 
that have shaped both the poet’s per- 
sonality and his art. Regard, for ex- 
ample, the brevity of the poem, its 
disdain of embellishment and the al- 
most skeletal logic of its construc- 
tion. Are not these the traits of a 
legal brief—a form of writing that 
has engaged Melville Cane steadily 
for nearly fifty years? 
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A second element which contrib- 
utes to the immediacy of Cane’s 
work is the poet’s anxiety, an anxiety 
springing from origins largely real- 
istic but containing also that mini- 
mum of the neurotic so essential to 
the artist. Uncreative persons find it 
dificult to understand the role 
played by anxiety; suffice to say here 
that it is a fear that the creative mo- 
ment will slip away or be interrupted 
by outer forces. Melville Cane is 
rarely free from such dogging fears; 
he functions nof in an ivory tower 
but in the dusty bull-ring of every- 
day existence. Caught between tele- 
phone and calendar, he must snatch 
the creative moment as it passes and 
employ it with maximum effect. I 
have often thought of Cane as a 
harried part setting up his 
portable forge in a momentarily hos- 
pitable part of the forest. Would 
such a man, having transported gold 
so far, and with such pains, elect to 
work in tin? Mixed and imperfect 
though my figure be, I can think of 
none other that will convey an ade- 
quate idea of the hunted artist grasp- 
ing at the creative opportunity that 
may never come again. 

Goethe's definition of art: “Bound- 
ed without, boundless within,” is 
strikingly exemplified in Cane’s 
poetry. By imposing the strictest of 
disciplines on each word, line and 
stanza, he achieves almost projectile- 
striking force in his lyrics. They 
travel fast, strike hard, and penetrate 
deeply for the simple reason that 
they are designed that way. I have 
already mentioned the universality 
of Cane’s poetry—its power of ap- 
pealing to a widely differentiated 
audience. This power is most fre- 
quently (though not always) found 
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in poets of the first and second mag- 
nitude. Keats and Horace have it 
more plentifully than Donne and 
Virgil; Shakespeare possesses it more 
markedly than Dante, and Goethe's 
universality overtops, let us say, that 
of Racine. Among poets of our own 
time, I should judge that Robert 
Frost makes a more universal appeal 
than Edwin Arlington Robinson; 
and T. S. Eliot’s Prufrock certainly 
comes closer to our experience than 
The Bridge of Hart Crane. The uni- 
versality of minor poets is limited by 
a number of factors: special or too- 
Precious viewpoints, peculiarities of 
vocabulary and manner are among 
the barriers that prevent poets such 
as Wallace Stevens, William Carlos 
Williams e¢ al from being more gen- 
erally read. There exists, of course, 
a vast corps of versifiers who erect 
no fences around their little gardens; 
the sad part of this convenient ar- 
rangement is that their poetry runs 
chiefly to stem and leafage with 
scarcely a rose (or idea) between. 

It is rare, I think, to come upon a 
poet who speaks clearly, unaffected- 
ly, yet from the middle of a rich 
heart-field about matters of deep and 
general importance. Mr. Cane is such 
a poet. Never sententious, he is con- 
cerned with nothing less than man’s 
“frail, irresolute will,” “the poison- 
ous breath and curving claws” of 
despair, and the ultimate conjury by 
which man’s wiry supple soul man- 
ages “to slip the straight-jacket of 
the flesh.” These are surely basic 
concepts; if translated into Chinese 
or Icelandic, they would charge 
readers in those languages with the 
same high-voltage current that 
charges us. Perhaps Mr. Cane’s fa- 
mous poem “Houdini” best allegor- 
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izes the relentless struggle that goes 
on at all times and places between 
life and death, clay and spirit. The 
poem is too long to quote fully here; 
its core may suffice: 


This was no mountebank, 

No spangled juggler 

Of rubber-balls and billiard cues and 
lamps. 

This was and is and ever will be 
spirit. 

There is a legerdemain 

Unsensed by mortal fingers, 

A clairvoyance 

The perishable brain 

Is hopeless to attain. 

There is a heart-beat of the spirit; 

No one can time it. 

There is a blood, a muscle, of the 
soul. 

Lithe is the spirit and nimble 

To loose the cords of the body; 

Wiry and supple the soul 

To slip the strait-jacket of the flesh. 


As the flavor of a winesap differs 
from that of a citron (or even a 
brother Baldwin) so the aroma that 
rises from certain poets strikes us 
as being unique. Blake’s perfume 
is his own; Emily Dickinson gives off 
a musk quite unlike that of Edna 
Millay. These subtle nuances of scent 
and flavor provide the final test of a 
poet’s personality, distinguish him 
in a crowded anthology. A single line 
enables us to say with assurance: 
“This is Housman, and this, oh yes 
—Hopkins.” Not all poets can meet 
this test, but I feel certain that I 
could detect Melville Cane’s presence 
in a mixed basketfull of unsigned 
manuscripts. Being unable to explain 
this phenomenon, I shall merely cite 
“Such, The Simple Meaning” as 
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proof of Melville Cane’s unique 
flavor: 


Sun is hidden, veils of grey 
Drift and gather round the bay, 
Dimming from view 

The last thin patch of sky 
Drained of blue. 


Tide keeps running out to the cry 
Of gulls zig-zagging, calling shrill 
and dry. 


A uny yellow bird over and over 
Pecks at delectable clover. 

Like a snail 

A vague tanker smears a smoky trail. 


Fine rain sifts a bloom on the spruces, 
Gently reduces 

Pearly distance, 

Blurs the cliff of terra cotta, 

Dulls the light-house, squat 

Upon the headland,— 

Shapes a deeper bay, screening 

Me from outward circumstance. 


Such, the simple meaning. 


“A deeper bay”; “a wider arc.” 


IV 

It remains now to speak of the last 
and perhaps the most indefinable at- 
tribute of Mr. Cane’s poetry and 
personality. For he is, after every- 
thing else has been said about him, 
an artist. As such, he is deeply con- 
cerned with achieving a purely esthe- 
tic result, more prized generally by 
painters than by poets. In this con- 
nection it is noteworthy that his 
wife, Florence Cane, is not only an 
eminent painter, but a staunch ex- 
positor of the theory that design 
must be co-equal with subject-mat- 
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ter in any work of art. Florence 
Cane’s influence upon her husband 
has been profound. The polar ex- 
change between them has invigorated 
both their personal and creative lives. 
In particular, Florence Cane has 
given her poet-husband valuable in- 
sights into the mysteries of compo- 
sition, color and design— insights un- 
connected with conventional verse 
forms or stanza construction (which 
anyone can learn from a handbook 
on prosody). Long ago | was struck 
by the similarity between the purely 
plastic form of Florence Cane’s 
painting and Melville Cane’s poetry. 
Both are the products of an intense 
individualism which has rejected 
mere pattern for the profounder 


‘synthesis of forms at once personal 


and universal. 

And here I think we find a valu- 
able clue to Melville Cane’s belated 
development as a poet. In his youth 
he simply could not accept the sterile, 
worked-out stanzas of the post- 
Tennysonian era, nor could he adapt 
Kipling’s strongly metrical beat to 
his creative purposes. Quite apart 
from economic stress, professional 
cares and psychic anxieties, Cane 
was not ready as an artist to link up 
his emotional needs with the inevit- 
ably right form. He required for his 
purposes a form both spare and flex- 
ible—barely more than a scaffold, 
yet capable of bearing the heaviest 
burdens. 

Not until he was well past fifty 
did he perfect his own form, which 
is at once contemporary yet also 
rooted in tradition. He had to avoid 
the dangers of virtuosity (a hazard 
most poets know nothing of) yet 
keep his franchise as a spokesman for 
the hopeless, the inarticulate and the 


GREATNESS TENDS TO SLINK 


bereaved. And finally he must per- 
severe as an artist without falling 
into a pit he has so ironically de- 
scribed in “Impeccable”: 


Each line ran fleet and flawless, 
In perfect pairs, each rhyme; 
No vocable, no syllable 

But served the general chime. 


Each adjective was fitting, 
Each fitted noun correct, 
Each metaphor and simile 
Enriched the proud effect. 


One sought in vain the tasteless, 
Inept or crude or wrong, 

One could not find the slightest lack 
Of art, detect the faintest crack 

To extricate the song. 


What other poet of our time has 
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managed so well “to extricate the 
song”? Who more successfully than 
Melville Cane has negotiated the dif- 
ficult traverse between life and art? 
Who else, knowing all that can be 
known of man’s duplicity, cynicism 
and frustration, is able without dis- 
may on the one hand, or sentimental- 
ity on the other to affirm: 


The essential seed 
Of mortal hope and need. 


Who else at seventy-one can make 
younger men envy his poetic ardor 
and emulate him as their model of 
virile maturity? And how few sing- 
ers, other than Melville Cane, have 
made their poetry so perfect a car- 
rier, so lucid a demonstration of a 
unique, ever-expanding and univer- 
sal personality? 


Greatness Tends to Slink 


Tom McAreEe 


Greatness tends to slink 


In times of stress, 


And men grow cold 
Within the moment waited for. 
The hour of dawn is always less 


Than what it seemed to be before. 


Children see 


Heroic fathers pale, 
And mothers sometimes leave 


Their babes to burn. 


The mind is stern till blinded by its tears. 
The eyeless heart cannot endure its years. 


What's Eating the Sun? 


Wmwuam Hut 


Sun in older days was courteous 
to show at outrage grief, 

or, as at Joshua's angry bid, 

apt to renege the regular legality. 


How insolent of sun 

at no horror now to darken, 

light long no sweet revenge, 

play blasé, 

with the cut direct convict us pariahs! 


But then perhaps it’s angered, 
sulking rather, depressed 

at being reduced of late 

to a slightly common 
phenomenon 

in a vastly larger space. 


At Night 


RicHarp EBERHART 


In the dust are my father’s beautiful hands, 
In the dust are my mother’s eyes. 

Here by the shore of the ocean standing, 
Watching: still I do not understand. 


Love flows over me, around me, 
Here at night by the sea, by the sovereign sea. 


Gone is that bone-hoard of strength; 
Gone her gentle motion laughing, walking. 


It it not strange that disease and death 
Should rest, by the undulant sea? 


And I stare, rich with gifts, alone, 


Feeling from the sea those terrene presences, 
My father’s hands, my mother’s eyes. 


Charles Angoff 


Louis GREENFIELD 


HILE I am jotting these 
few notes down I am listen- 
ing to America—I’m tuned 


in on a Dodger-Giant baseball game 
and I don’t know of anything more 
American in spirit and in instinct 
than to hear the announcer describe 
the actions of a Jackie Robinson, 
Gene Hermanski, Furillo, Mueller, 
Abrams and Thompson. It is good to 
listen to the game and think, too, of 
another American, who in his own 
field of creativeness symbolizes a 
similar spirit. 

Charles Angoff is an individual of 
puzzling and astonishing character. 
Puzzling because of his versatility; 
astonishing because of his vast pro- 
duction in practically every field of 
writing. He is unknown to the gen- 
eral public, but those whose business 
it is to publish, write and voice criti- 
cism know him well. Among these 
he is read and listened to with re- 
spect. 

Angoff was born in Russia and 
came to America as a lad of six. Per- 
haps the most notable fact in the 
crossing of the Atlantic was his 
father’s choice of Boston as the point 
of disembarkation. Here, I believe, 
is where we have the key to Angoff’s 
character and his instinctive feelings 
for the literature, history and mores 
of the United States. Boston in 1908 
was still the sacred and much re- 
spected headquarters of polite and 
genteel learning. Its graveyards con- 
tained the bones of so many of our 
early poets, novelists and important 
publications. The patriots of the 


Revolution and the aristocratic 
Cabots and Bradfords in their mani- 
cured crypts still drew the eyes of 
visitors. 

Father Angoff guickly found liv- 
ing quarters in the Jewish area of the 
town. He was a learned man, par- 
ticularly in ancient biblical literature 
and history, and soon after he placed 
his seven children in the public 
school, he insisted they all attend, 
after hours, Hebrew school. 

Boston, with its historical and cul- 
tural tradition, its libraries and mu- 
seums that were free and open to the 
public, drew Angoff during every 
hour of leisure he had. Books on 
American history, and particularly 
books dealing with its literature ab- 
sorbed his young mind and imagina- 
tion. Angoff was thrilled. He fell 
deeply in love with the Age of the 
Golden Forties. Longfellow, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, Thoreau 
and the later Whitman completely 
captured his heart. 

Angoff entered Harvard at the 
age of seventeen and was graduated 
with the class of 1923. His probing 
and constant exploration of what 
was hidden on the dust-covered 
shelves sparked an ambition within 
him someday, somehow, to project 
himself into the writing of a com- 
prehensive survey and interpretation 
of American literature and, what is 
more important, its close relation to 
the heterogeneous character of the 
American people. The result of these 
early explorations and thinking pro- 
duced what is considered today, 
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among those who know, one of the 
best and most complete surveys of 
critical observation of American 
writing—A Literary History of the 
American People. But more about 
this later. 

The important thing for Angoff 
after finishing Harvard was to get a 
job. There was only one kind of job 
that he was interested in acquiring 
and that was in the field of writing. 
Eager as he was to write for the 
newspapers of his beloved Boston, he 
was more anxious to write for maga- 
zines. The American Mercury had 
just been founded. What young, am- 
bitious writer hadn't heard of the 
fabulous Smart Set; what young 
poet, critic and short story contriver 
hadn't heard of Mencken with his 
new language and his iconoclastic 
genius? 

To be accepted by the Mercury 
was indeed a crowning achievement, 
but to be on its staff in some editorial 
capacity was in the realm of fantasy. 
Angoftt wrote to the Baltimore Sage 
for a job. He got it. 

The ten-year tenure of Mencken 
as editor and Angoff as managing 
editor of the Mercury is American 
literary history. The vast amount of 
ofhce work, the reading of the count- 
less contributions that arrived fell 
primarily on the shoulders of An- 
goff. Mencken was busy covering 
political conventions, sex trials, doing 
a syndicated column for various 
newspapers and playing host to Bap- 
tists, Methodists, atheists, and visit- 
ing literateurs. Nathan's interests 
lay in three things-—the world of 
beauty (including pretty girls), Eu- 
gene O'Neill, and dramatic criti- 
cism. Thus the burden of getting 
out the Mercury was largely An- 


goft's. 

For ten years, from 1924 to 1934, 
the American Mercury made a most 
notable contribution to American 
literature. Faulkner, Saroyan, Mil- 
burn, Asbury, Jim Tully and scores 
of other writers spread their wings 
first in the pages of the Mercury and 
under the critical eye of Angoff. By 
no means do I want to impress upon 
the reader that Mencken was much 
too busy to execute judgment on the 
material that was mostly chosen by 
Angoff, but it was the managing 
editor, with his acute and instinctive 
feeling for fresh, honest writing, who 
initially determined what went into 
the magazine. No wonder Mencken 
called Angoff the best managing edi- 
tor in America. 


Il 

At the same time Angoff was do- 
ing research in early American liter- 
ature. His ambition was to write a 
literary history of colonial America. 
In 1931 his two-volume work ap- 
peared. He was then only twenty- 
nine. In going back almost twenty 
years in resurrecting the reviews and 
critical essays on the book we find 
the late Carl Van Doren, Henry 
Seidel Canby and many others prais- 
ing the work as a new and refreshing 
approach toward the understanding 
of what American literature com- 
prises and what it means to its peo- 
ple. To me, this achievement is quite 
astonishing. Angoff has absorbed 
more genuine American color, tem- 
perament—more of the feeling of 
what really makes America so Amer- 
ican—than most of our native born 
interpreters. 

Shortly after his first book was 
published Angoff began searching in 
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the field of religious writing. Much 
of the material he read was contra- 
dictory and, in his opinion, quite 
senseless. The result of his research 
was Arsenal for Skeptics, written 
under the pen-name of Richard W. 
Hinton. The book created a minor 
furore among orthodox believers. I 
have recently reread the book, and I 
believe that Voltaire or Robert In- 
gersoll would have been glad to sign 
it. 

My main interest in Angoff, how- 
ever, is his intuitive sense for sound 
writing and criticism. During his re- 
search for his first published work he 
was astounded to note that not one 
American novelist, regardless of sta- 
ture, has produced a single memor- 
able woman character. This discov- 
ery was shocking indeed. The early 
eighties, of course, produced fine 
works, but few novels of conse- 
quence. None contained women of 
universal significance. Dreiser and 
Cather, who perhaps came closer to 
depicting women truly than any 
other authors, still fail, according to 
Angoff, to create real, full-bodied 
woman characters. The basic think- 
ing of Angoff bears study. Any read- 
er who enjoyed reading about Nell 
Gwyn, Anna Karenina, Madame 
Bovary, Becky Sharp or even Esther 
Waters, must realize the artistic pov- 
erty of such characters as Carol Ken- 
nicott, Leora Arrowsmith, Mrs. For- 
rester, or Catherine Barkley. With 
his critical discovery of “A Fiction 
Without Women” Angoff struck oil. 
He gave impetus to an important 
field of inquiry—and creativity, too. 

In advancing his thoughts on this 
subject in one of the early numbers 
of the Mercury (November, 1931), 
he aroused much comment from 


learned critics and literary histor- 
ians. His ideas are commented upon 
from time to time by a number of 
literary historians and writers for 
national newspapers such as the New 
York Times and many “little” maga- 
zines. As often happens in such 
cases, Angoff is not always given due 
credit. 

Reflecting upon the vast erudition 
and wonderful amusement contained 
in the old Mercury, I recall the sharp 
and satiric “Rackety-Rax,” by Joel 
Sayre. Turned down by editors of 
numerous other publications, it was 
pounced upon by Angoff with the 
eagerness of a hound-dog. He called 
up Mencken, who was then in Balti- 
more, and said he had made the dis- 
covery of the year and, God, we've 
got to print it. It is rich Americana, 
it is truth and it is a magnificent 
portrayal of the vile influence of 
prohibition and gangsterism of the 
period. Mencken's answer was brief. 
It was this: Charlie, if you like it, 
publish it. The story made history 
and it merely confirmed in the mind 
of Mencken and so many other edi- 
tors that Angoff was an editor who 
had insight and courage and could 
smell original material a thousand 
miles away. 

Among the literati in New York 
it is an established fact that the 
amazing influence and popularity of 
the American Mercury during its 
first ten years were due in great 
measure to Angoff. To be sure, many 
ideas came from the alert Mencken, 
but in the main the discoveries that 
were made in the unsolicited manu- 
scripts rested on the judgment and 
feelings of its managing editor. 

With the sale of the Mercury to 
others in the early thirties, Angoff 
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did considerable writing and editorial 
work for such magazines as the 
North American Review, the Living 
Age, Encore, and the Nation. He 
was co-editor of The World Over 
for 1939 and 1940, useful and im- 
portant records of national and in- 
ternational affairs. He wrote fiction, 
verse, essay-criticisms, plays, one- 
acters, most of which were published 
in the learned journals and in the 
numerous “little” magazines. Some- 
thing To Sing About, a full-length 
play, was produced at the Pasadena 
Playhouse in 1941, and Moment 
Musical, a tender, semi-religious play, 
was produced by the Blackfriars 
Guild in New York in the spring of 
1943, 


il 

In the main, though, and while 
living in bachelor quarters in the 
celebrated Marie Antoinette Hotel 
on upper Broadway, Angoff deter- 
mined to do a “season” of fiction. 
He did short stories of such expert 
characterization, atmosphere and 
creative sensitivity that they were 
quickly accepted and printed in the 
Rocky Mountain Review, the Prairie 
Schooner, Decade of Short Stories, 
the University of Kansas City Re- 
view, Household Magazine, Tanager, 
and a score of other such quality 
periodicals. One of them, “Jerry,” 
was selected by Martha Foley for her 
volume of Best American Short 
Stories of 1946. 

The stories eventually appeared in 
book form under the title of When 
I Was a Boy in Boston. 1 would like 
to dwell for a moment on these 
stories. One of the mostly frequent- 
ly over-looked types of books is the 
short story collection, and partic- 
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ularly a collection by a single author. 
Quietly When | Was a Boy in Boston 
was sent to most of the leading critics 
throughout the country. Neither 
author nor publisher anticipated too 
many reviews. But they were mis- 
taken. More than 300 newspapers 
and periodicals commented upon it, 
all with the highest praise. The Bos- 
ton Globe said that Angoff covered 
that part of Boston which Marquand 
missed, and that Angoff did his part 
much better than Marquand did his. 
The Portland Oregonian called the 
book an enduring little classic. And 
the other periodicals said similar 
things. 

The fiction of Angoff revealed in 
When | Was a Boy in Boston is worth 
study. Here are a group of stories 
based on his life in the Boston Ghetto. 
Sensitive, imaginative, he contem- 
plated with, perhaps, unconscious 
emotional kinship, the people, many 
of whom came from the country of 
his birth. Here were men, women, 
and children, completely uninhibited 
by pretenses or temperament, bur- 
dened with the constant struggle to 
make their way and to adjust them- 
selves into the spirit of the new 
country, the land of hope. And how 
well Angoff was aware and alert to 
the new land’s freedom and oppor- 
tunities! 

In these stories we find Tante 
Bessie, Alte Bobbe, Zalmon the Wise 
and so many others, all rich with 
poignancy, tenderness, but not help- 
lessness. Here indeed is an inter- 
mingling of an ancient people with 
a way of life in a country that was 
beyond all their dreams. The litera- 
ture of the Jews in America is quite 
large, but it is my belief that these 
tales give the best and most complete 
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and accurate portrait of the emi- 
grant Jew. The various characters 
introduced in these stories form the 
basis of his forthcoming trilogy, the 
first volume of which, Journey to 
the Dawn, has just been published. 


IV 

Poetry and music etch themselves 
deep in the fibers of the sensitive 
Angoff. His poems possess charm and 
philosophical power and also the 
softness of musical notes. Listen to 
this, which first appeared in the 
American Mercury four years ago 
and has been reprinted widely: 


Emity Dickinson to HER 
BIOGRAPHERS 


The soul’s flame 

Cannot be measured. 

A breath of despair 
Corrodes the spirit, 

But in eternal darkness, 
Not for ary eyes, 

Even its own. 

And the stray shiver of joy 
Does likewise. 

The infinite is fiercely one, 
In flower, man and star. 


To describe another 

Is a cosmic impertinence, 
And to criticize, 

Black blasphemy. 


Only tears and laughter 
Are honest and just, 
And animal silence 
Still more so. 


Listen to the memory 
Of church bells; 
There is no greater 
Wisdom on earth. 


Angoff’s freshness of ideas and 
language is so striking that the very 
learned Journal of Higher Education 
could not resist reprinting: 


Last Worps or a COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT 


I walked and sat erect for thirty 
years, 

A proud merchant of correct ideas, 

Cold gladness and unsullied decorum. 

I fashioned cautious men without 
souls 

And brittle women with measured 
Passions. 


Behold a traitor 
To his Creator. 


Poetry is the most personal of all 
literary expressions. The emotional 
evolvements with their tingling fer- 
vor together with their organized 
coherency demand a talent few 
possess. Angoff is indeed a rare indi- 
vidual in this capacity. 

I Jike to think of Angoff as a sub- 
tle and keen appreciator of music 
and as a musical historian. I wish I 
had the space to discuss his two small 
but, in many ways, pioneering vol- 
umes, Palestrina—The Saviour of 
Church Music and The Fathers of 
Classical Music. Palestrina reached a 
surprisingly large public. The re- 
views by most musical and literary 
critics were highly laudatory and it 
is today listed as a basic study of 
Palestrina on nearly every library 
and church list. 


Vv 
I also wish I had the space to dis- 
cuss Angoff’s scholarly Handbook of 
Libel. Libel is a mysterious and per- 
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plexing crime. Each of our forty- 
eight states has its own laws and in- 
terpretations, and there is also the 
Federal libel law. A_ periodical of 
national distribution must be doubly 
careful of libel. What may be libel, 
say, in Wisconsin us often construed 
as non-libelous in any of ten or more 
states. The laws as interpreted by the 
Various state supreme courts are so 
diverse in concept that an editor is 
always fearful of what he prints. 
All this intrigued Angoff. As far 
as he knew there was not one basic 
book dealing with libel that could 
give an editor, in quick fashion, the 
basic laws dealing with this subject 
He set out to do prec isely this sort of 
book. His Handbook of Libel iw the 
only one of its kind worthy to stand 
alongside such reference works as 
Bartlett's, The World Almanac and 
the dictionary. Printer’s Ink has re- 
ferred to it as the most useful book 
of its kind. It 1s today standard in 
practically every editorial office. 
American book reviewing and 
criticism in the past several years 
have, alas, fallen into banalities and 
shallow thinking. That is not to say 
there aren't a few honest and ex 
tremely able practitioners of this 
noble art. Such men as Edmund 
Wilson, Malcolm Cowley, Bernard 
DeVoto, Henry Seidel Canby, Chris- 
topher Morley, and one or two others 
are still engaged and fascinated by 
the magic of a writer's thinking, by 
the artistry of a writer's art and by 
the feelines of a writer's humanity. 
Mencken's absence here is deliberate. 
His amavine and worthy influence 
belones to a decade back. His late 
years have been devoted mainly to 
the gathering of new material for his 
celebrated American Language and 
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his Dictionary of Quotations. 
Where does Charles Angoff fit into 
this group as an essayist-critic-re- 
viewer? My own idea is quite a sim- 
ple one: he is a hybrid. He falls in 
between the lucid thinking of a Wil- 
son and Morley and the language of 
a Mencken and DeVoto. He ap- 
proaches a book with the objecticity 
of a mathematician and the under- 
standing of a family physician. A 
big-name is just another writer to 
him. He is interested only in what 
the cold type says. Angoff’s lan- 


guage is fresh, although on occasion 
less and less so, as time goes on-— 


one can discern some of the arro- 
gance and bombastic phrases of 
Mencken. Angoff’s style is simple, 
almost too simple, and yet how nec- 
essary this is in critical writing. Most 
reviewers and critics have a tend- 
ency to flaunt their own vocabulary 
and their own deep thinking instead 
of appraising the author’s produc- 
tion and how ably he has achieved 
his purpose. 
Unquestionably 
Menckenian 


there is some 
influence in Angoff’s 
writing as there has been some Bierce 
and Brann influence in the language 
of the Baltimore Sage. But whereas 
Mencken bellowed, Angoff sings and 
whispers, but the effect is surprising- 
ly the same. 

Angoff has very high regard for 
scholarship, competent writing, col- 
or, feeling and noble intent. He is 
perhaps the least quoted yet one of 
the most feared and respected critics 
in America. This is quite understand- 
able. In reviewing Maugham’'s A 
Writer's Notebook, Angoft’s ap- 
proach was indeed original. Con- 
ceding the worthiness and artistry of 
Maugham’s skill, his masterly analy- 
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sis of human behavior, Angoff put 
the finger on his failure, despite the 
astronomical number of copies his 
books sell. Maugham, contends An- 
gott, has contempt for human beings, 
he has no warmth and compassion. 


There is hardly [says Angoff] a trace of 
pity in Maugham, and very little ordinary 
affection, though intellecutally he is quick 
to note the absence of both pity and affec- 
tion in other writers. No lyric line of any 
proportions is discernible in his writings. 
There is no ecstasy. There is no passion. 
There is only a limitless desert of frigid, con- 
temptuous indifference. At times, indeed, 
he seems not to belong to the human race. 
He apparently loves no one and nothing. His 
readers have sensed this from the beginning. 
They cannot possibly love him because he 
does not love them. It is likely that they will 
yet desert him altogether. he enduring art- 
ists have been passionately drawn to the 
human race, sharing its fears, hopes, agonies, 
and ecstasies. They dramatized these emo- 
tions so profoundly and so nobly that they 
added a new splendor to the common hu- 
manity of the race, a new awareness of the 
ineffably beautiful mystery inherent in every 
living person and thing. Maugham's inabil- 
ity to adhere to, or even to perceive, this 
central function of art, is the final measure 
of his failure, despite his very considerable 
gifts, to achieve fellowship with the truly 
great in the literary art. 


I am inclined to believe that 
Maugham would be the first to agree 
with this opinion. He is, above all, 
honest with himself. 

Angoft's hatred of mountebanks is 
almost as deep as that of Mencken's. 
Here the Maryland free-stater and 
his Russian-born managing editor 
are akin in passion and destruction. 
In the June and August, 1950, issues 
of the American Mercury Angoft 


aimed his bazooka at two of the most . 


skilled practitioners in their respec- 
tive fields. Each enjoys high honor, 


each has been wined and dined and 


each has been bemedaled by learned 
societies. On the lecture circuit they 
command high fees and attract large 
crowds. Lin Yutang is a writer of 
socio-philosophical books. Henry 
Steele Commager is likewise a man 
of distinction in the realm of Amer- 
ican historical writing. Each, within 
the past few months, has had a book 
published by a respected publisher 
and the praises by the reviewers have 
been high indeed. 

Angoff condemned both in his 
usual thorough manner. He read 
everything they had written previ- 
ously. He contends this procedure is 
not only important, but necessary, 
for how else can one judge a writer's 
growth and maturity? 

Lin Yutang, who wrote On the 
Wisdom of America, receives from 
Angoff a shattering barrage of fac- 
tual evidence that the learned Chi- 
nese philosopher knows very little 
about the United States. I quote 
from Angoff’s review: 


Dr. Lin is at his most bizarre in his remarks 
on David Grayson. He quotes from his 
works often and at length. “Grayson is ma- 
ture, if any American thinker is mature.” 
He has the wisdom of Emerson, but he com- 
municates it “in a more vivid concrete man- 
ner.” There is “serenity of spirit” in Gray- 
son, who “has achieved something that the 
world in general and the modern world in 
particular sadly lack.” Alas, the samples of 
Grayson’s work that Dr. Lin quotes make 
embarrassing reading. When he didn't write 
biography, Grayson wrote books for young 
boys and for those oldsters who like to read 
nostalgic pulp fiction with their bifocals. 
One of the leading characters, obviously 
speaking for the author, in Great Posses- 
sions, III, for example, says: “Waal, I'll tell 
ye—a little peace and comfort for me and 
Josie in our old age, and a little something 
to make the children remember us when 
we're gone. Isn’t that worth working for?” 
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As for Commager, Angoff is aston- 
ished at the man’s misunderstanding 
of American history and culture. 
The Columbia professor's The Amer- 
ican Mind, says Angoff, no more in- 
terprets America than does Lin Yu- 
tang’s recent book. Angoff pounds 
away at it, with chapter and verse, 
pointing out that Commager is 
spouting mere words, that his pro- 
fundity is nonsense, and that his cau- 
tion is generally cowardice and con- 
fusion. 

But Angoff was at his critical best 
in his appraisal of the heavy and 
ponderous efforts by the distin- 
guished academic gentlemen who 
edited the three-volume Liferary 
History of the United States. An- 
goff found the huge project a hodge- 
podge of bogus scholarship and life- 
less writing, and the entire work 
founded on false premises. Angoff 
pays tribute to Stanley T. Williams, 


who, perhaps, more than any other, 
knew precisely what the function of 


a literary historian is. But Angoff 
maintains, and rightly, that the Lit- 
erary History of the United States is 
a compendium and not history 
The basic the editors, that a 
literary history can be written by 


4 literary 
concept of 
a variety 


of hands, is dubious. Literary history, lke 


any other art, calls for a unified point of 


view, reflecting a highly personal attitude 
toward the world, or any special aspect of 
it, which is to say, it can be practiced only 
in solitude, by one person. An attitude to- 
arrived at by agree 


ment among a group of people. It is some 


ward hfe cannot be 
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soil of the 


thing that grows in the mystic 
individual soul. 


And here is where we find the 
essence of Angoft'’s mature feeling 
and understanding. American re- 
viewers, as a whole, are polite and 
fearful of calling the wrong turn. 
Each in his fashion feels he is mould- 
ing literary tastes in his narrow and 
limited circle. Few are truly quali- 
fied to review anything. Their sole 
sources of information are often the 
releases issued by publishers. Angoff’s 
learning, integrity and honest critical 
judgment are among the few high- 
lights in contemporary American 
literary life. 


VI 

Angoff is a shy and retiring indi- 
vidual. He is in his late forties. He 
writes easily and with vigor. Each 
new book is a fresh and exciting ex- 
perience to him. He is the constant 
prober and explorer. His insight and 
instinct are uncanny and yet, this 
very glowing gift and the many tal- 
ents of his own versatility, are, I’m 
afraid, his handicap. How shall An- 
goft be accepted— as a poet, play- 
wright, editor, essayvist-cCritic, short- 
story writer, novelist? My own feel- 
ing is that while his achievements in 
other fields have been very consider- 
able, he has also won the right to be 
ranked among the very few truly 
able contemporary American liter- 
ary historians and critics. 


Edmund Wilson as Literary Critic 
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DMUND WILSON is a popu- 
lar critic; Axel’s Castle almost 
has become a college text; his 

essays in the New Yorker and other 
magazines have reached a large audi- 
ence, and his work is frequently seen 
in collections by other writers. Per- 
haps because some formula seems to 
stipulate that the reception of a 
critic by serious students of litera- 
ture be inversely proportional to his 
circulation, it has recently become 
common to say of Wilson that his 
limitations are so great as to make it 
impossible to accept him as a respon- 
sible critic. 

I believe that too many of these 
excursions are based on Wilson’s de- 
fects of personality, rather than on 
his deficiencies as a literary critic. 
Stanley Hyman’s Armed Vision is an 
example of this excessive animus. 
The Armed Vision is insufficiently 
armored, however; Wilson can with- 
stand such an attack because, quite 
simply, he is not as bad a critic as 
Hyman would have us believe. 

This criticism, the re-publication 
of The Triple Thinkers, and the re- 
cent reappearance of Wilson’s criti- 
cism on the pages of the New Yorker 
are the reasons for these notes.’ The 
somewhat abortive Memoirs of He- 
cate County, an interesting clinical 
document, is of secondary concern, 
as are most of his other fiction, travel 

\Clanict and Commercials, a collection of sixty- 
odd essays by Wilson, taken from his work of the 
last tem years, appeared in November, 1910, after this 
article had been written. Most of these essays are dis- 


cused in these columns in the form in which they 
orginally appeared 


literature, and poetry. 


II 

Wilson’s sixteen books range from 
The Undertaker’s Garland of 1922, 
written with John Peale Bishop, to 
the republished The Triple Thinkers 
of 1948. The works concerned with 
literature and the problems of liter- 
ary craftsmanship are of primary 
importance, and most of these have 
appeared in periodicals before they 
were presented in book form. His 
method, according to Wilson, 


has usually been, first to get books for re- 
view or requesting assignments to cover 
on subjects in which I happen to be in- 
terested; then, later, to use the scattered 
articles for writing general studies on these 
subjects; and finally to bring out a book 
in which groups of these essays were re- 
vised and combined . . . it is of course by 
the books that I want to stand. 


A complete reversal of opinion is 
rare as these changes are made. The 
critic expands rather than reverses 
his basic premises. The essays are 
lengthened and embellished by addi- 
tional details, and revised in the light 
of new materials. 

The inherent difficulties in such a 
method are visible, however. Al- 
though Wilson sometimes unifies the 
essays about a single theme, the sec- 
tions of the book do not make the 
cumulative whole as significant a 
statement of critical belief as it 
might be. For example, To the Fin- 
land Station (1940), on the single 
theme of the “writing of history,” 
is too obviously the outcome of a 
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series of magazine articles which ap- 
peared as carly as 1934. In the case 
of Avel’s Castle (1931), the book 
which established Wilson in Ameri- 
can letters, the essays had their 
genesis in articles which appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly, the New Re- 
public, and the defunct Hound and 
Horn as early as 1926. 

This procedure enforces a style 
which has been described as a friend- 
ly and reasonable prose. Wilson's 
books are introductions to specific 
problems of the literary world and 
are written in a tone eminently suit- 
able for “introductions.” When Mr. 
Hyman speaks of Wilson as typify- 
ing “translation in criticism,” he 
makes one limited estumate of this 
particular method, The journalistic 
elements are visible, but the inten- 
tion and accomplishment of the 
critic are more impressive. Wilson, 
believing that it seems to be the 
special curse of the modern mind to 
vibrate between the two poles ot 
vigorous intellect and obscurity 
without ever coming to rest be- 
tween them, has striven for a bal- 
ance between “the whirlpool and the 
rock.” 


Ul 

Too often a critic’s thesis becomes 
blurred as the amount of his writing 
increases, and Edmund Wilson has 
produced a quantity of literary judg- 
ments. His education on the New 
York Frening Sun (1916-1917), 
Vanity Fair (1920-1921), and other 
periodicals had prepared him for his 
role as “reviewer-critic.”” (The term 
might be used to describe 1 reviewer 
who has transcended the limitations 
of his group by his superior educa- 
tion, method, and, loosely, “talent.”’) 
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His on-the-job training and the 
more stylish and stylized education 
at Princeton and the Hill School 
combined to produce a critic with 
the alertness to perceive the subtle- 
ties in a Proust or Joyce with the 
“compassion of a man participating 
in their experiences.” 

Wilson’s esthetic was never par- 
ticularly exclusive. The training 
which produced, in the words of Al- 
fred Kazin, “a critic in whom judi- 
ciousness and sympathy became il- 
lumination, the kind of a critic who 
can exploit every auxiliary field and 
become the partisan of none,” pro- 
duced, in other words by the same 
writer, a critic who lacked “a posi- 
tive affirmation, the intensity of a 
great conception.” Professor Stauf- 
fer has stated that “Mr. Wilson 
shows criticism as a branch of the 
history of ideas .. and the state- 
ment is satisfactory only because it 
is sufhciently inclusive to mean, in 
actuality, very little. Wilson's eclec- 
ticism has created a critic who can- 
not easily be classified. 

His fiction has always been con- 
cerned, as Kazin has noted, with the 
conflict between the superior indi- 
vidual and society. His criticism, as 
stated in The Wound and the Bou 
and elsewhere, is a reflection of his 
interest in the personality of the art- 
ist. This, combined with a variation 
of Marxist literary conceptions and 
an individual appreciation of “art 
(and in his most recent work both 
seem to be minimal), furnishes Wil- 
son with his theory of literary crea- 
t1i0n. 

The historical interpretation of 
literature, how ever, is the one which 
Wilson has most readily called his 
own. In an essay reprinted in the re- 
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vised Triple Thinkers, Wilson relates 
that his tradition is Taine’s and 
Vico’s. Renan and Sainte-Beuve 
might be added to this list of spiri- 
tual parents for varying reasons, but 
the list would never be complete and 
could never be exclusive. As Wilson 
has admitted, the explanation of 
literature in terms of a philosophy of 
social history is becoming more difh- 
cult and more complex. 

His own orientation, with its 
Marxist overtones, has been modified 
by the work of Alfred North White- 
head. Science and the Modern World 
came to Wilson’s attention soon after 
its publication in 1925. Its implica- 
tions concerning the relationship of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
science to the Romantic movement 
did not escape the critic, and in 
Axel’s Castle he recorded his debt to 
the philosopher. Wilson extended 


the examination to a later period, es- 
tablishing the Classicism—Romanti- 
cism—Naturalism—Symbolism re- 
lationship. While tracing the growth 
of Symbolism in France, Wilson 
pointed out that, at the end of the 


nineteenth century, the reaction 
from the “scientific-classical” pole 
to the “poetic-romantic” one took 
place as it did, a century before, 
with the Romantic movement. 
After this satisfying picture, cer- 
tain difficulties must arise. Wilson 
has applauded Whitehead for an un- 
derstanding of the organism through 
its cell, a facility of relating the parts 
to the whole. The critic has the same 
facility and the attendant problems. 
As Wilson uses this method, there is 
a tendency to classify rather than to 
evaluate. Definitions of these literary 
categories are required and the in- 
herent qualities of artistic creation 


defy such attempts. All these terms, 
as Wilson uses them, are general, and 
exception can be taken in every case. 

Wilson feels that “the literary his- 
tory of our time is to a great extent 
that of the development of Symbo- 
lism and its fusion or conflict with 
Naturalism.” His distaste for the ex- 
cesses of both Axel and Rimbaud re- 
sults in two final statements. One is 
“literary”: 


The against nineteenth century 
Naturalism which Symbolism originally rep- 
resented has probably now run its full course 
and the oscillation which for at least three 
centuries has been taking place between the 
poles of objectivity and subjectivity may 
turn toward objectivity again. 


reaction 


And the other is “social”: 


The question begins to press us again as 
to whether it is possible to make a practical 
success of human society, and whether, if 
we continue to fail, a few masterpieces, 
however profound or noble, will be able to 
make life worth living even for the few 
people in a position to enjoy them. 


Indeed, until recently, in Wilson's 
criticism the “social” usually took 
precedence over any other considera- 
tions. Wilson's eclecticism still oper- 
ated, however. Although concerned 
with the Marxist theory of litera- 
ture, he observed that it “was not 
characteristic of Marx and Engels to 
judge . . . literature of power and 
distinction . . . in terms of its 
purely political tendencies.” He felt 
that 


Marxism by itself can tell us nothing what- 
ever about the goodness or badness of a work 
of art... What Marxism can do, however, 
is throw a great deal of light on the origins 
and social significance of works of art. 


Along with his concern for the 
political and economic, another divi- 
sion of modern thought concerned 
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Wilson before the esthetic. This was 
that part of modern criticism which 
has been called “psychological.” Wil- 
son has employed both the method 
and the terminology of psychology; 
and this has implications other than 
literary ones. Kazin remarked that 
it was “heightened personal con- 
sciousness that made Wilson so 
supremely the student of literary 
origins. In every subject he saw a ca- 
reer, a personal leit-motif, some pri- 
mary tension.”” In his own career as 
well he found all of these things. 
Wilson has quoted Gide's Philoctéte, 
“I have learned to express myself 
better, now that Iam no longer with 
men.” He has, perhaps, become one 
with Gide’s hero. 

Although the synthesis of Freud 
and Marx was once quite complete, 
recently his preoccupation with the 
psychological seems to have gained 
in importance. In the new critical 


essay in Triple Thinkers, ‘Morose 


Ben Jonson,” and in the note ap- 
pended to “The Ambiguity of Henry 
James"’ in the same volume, the pri- 
mary concern is with “castration,” 
“anal eroticism,” and similar quasi- 
literary matters. 

“And what is an artist,”” Flaubert 
had asked, “if he is not a triple 
thinker?” Perhaps Wilson's triad 
could be Marxism, Psychology, and 
Art, but the attention paid to the 
latter has always been a bit offhand. 
Wilson has written that Eliot and 
Valéry have made “an impossible at- 
tempt to make aesthetic values in- 
dependent of all other values,’ but 
he, in turn, has often neglected 
these considerations for more clini 
cal ones 

Wilson wrote that after Shaw, 
Mencken, and Huncker, 
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there remained . two roads that still had 
to be broken: the road to the understanding 
of the most recent events in the larger inter- 
national world—Joyce, Proust, Eliot, etc.— 
which were already out of the range of 
readers the limits of whose tastes had been 
fixed by Egoists and The Quintessence of 
lbsenism; and to bring home to the “bour- 
geois” intellectual world the most recent 
developments of Marxism in connection 
with the Russian Revolution. 


The second tradition has been al- 
tered by changes in the times and in 
Wilson. The first “road” which had 
to be opened was smoothed by the 
critic's research into psychology and 
literary history. After a good start, 
however, the traveller was slowed by 
Wilson’sown ‘“‘Impressionism,”’ 
which resembled that of Anatole 
France and Huneker. The élite of 
criticism, Wilson wrote, 


are self-appointed and self-perpetuating, and 
they will compel you to accept their author- 
ity. The position of the people who under- 
stand writing (as in the case of every other 
art) is simply that they know what they 
know and they are determined to impose 
their opinions by main force of eloquence 
or assertion on the people who don’t know. 


Necessarily, impressionist criticism 
remains particularly personal. The 
“impressions” are Wilson’s and no 
one else's. 

Although he has emphasized the 
qualities of “long-range literature,” 
he has never been particularly illumi- 
nating when close criticism of “long- 
range” writing is undertaken. When 
the “formal” matter of poetry is dis- 
cussed, his deficiencies become ob- 
vious. He has overestimated the 
works of Poe, Millay, and other 
poets, and Wilson, the “Worst Poet” 
of Princeton, '16, announced, as 
early as 1929, 
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—Poets, farewell!—O subtle 


and O strong! 
Voices, farewell!—the silver and the 
brass— 
I leave that speech to you who 
have the tongue. 


Wilson has not stopped using “the 
silver and the brass,” but his verse is 
occasional and, at best, innocuous. 
His criticism of poetry has been of 
similar quality. 

This is probably the major de- 
ficiency in his work. His lack of in- 
terest in literary form has prohibited 
a close examination of it. After psy- 
chological and sociological introduc- 
tions to the artist, the reader is ready 
to go on to other things, and Wilson 
is not ready to go with him. 


IV 

Axel’s Castle, in 1931, established 
Wilson at the forefront of American 
literary criticism. The book was a 
study of Symbolism, defined by Wil- 
son as “an attempt by carefully 
studied means—a complicated asso- 
ciation of ideas represented by a 
medley of metaphors—to communi- 
cate unique personal feelings.” Yeats, 
Eliot, Joyce, Valéry, Proust, Stein, 
and others were examined in varying 
detail. For the first time success- 
fully, the newer literary movements 
were presented to the American 
reader. 

The problem of the poet as po- 
tential schizophrenic, discussed in 
some detail in his essay on Yeats, is 


resolved by the entire book: 


Axel’s world of the private imagination in 
isolation seems to have been exploited and 
explored as far as for the present is possible. 
Naturalism and Symbolism are false alterna- 
tives... . we may see Naturalism and Sym- 
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bolism combine to provide us with a vision 
of human life and its universe, richer, more 
subtle, more complex and more complete 
than any that man has yet known. 


Wilson came to these final comments 
by a blending of the materials of 
those schools noted above. Although 
the acknowledgement of his debt to 
Whitehead was duly made, it may 
have been overemphasized. Marx and 
Freud were still the masters. Indeed, 
his use of Whitehead’s thesis, as he 
derived it from Science and the 
Modern World, had strong overtones 
of the Hegelian Dialectic. The pat- 
tern of Thesis—Antithesis—Synthe- 
sis might have been applied to Ro- 
manticism — Naturalism — Symbo- 
lism, and it is doubtful that Axel’s 
Castle would have been a much dif- 
ferent book (although the “higher” 
synthesis, post-Symbolism, would be 
unaccounted for). 

Whatever its derivation, Avxel’s 
Castle opened a new world of litera- 
ture to a great many readers. Wil- 
son’s appreciation of historical rela- 
tionships, his use of many sources 
unfamiliar to the average reader, 
these made the book a milestone in 
American letters. 

Its deficiencies are those of any 
“introduction.” The book is a key to 
the new world rather than a part of 
it. It gains little on re-examination. 
Nevertheless, it remains interesting, 
and it was necessary, at the time it 
was written, for a fuller understand- 
ing of recent trends in literature. 

The Triple Thinkers, which fol- 
lowed in 1938, and which has been 
reissued in 1948 with new material, 
is a less cohesive collection of essays. 
Reminiscence and criticism are 
blended, and two essays of criticism 
(one of them previously printed) 
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and an “appreciation” of a character 
in Wilson's past are the three new 
full-length pieces. 

In the new volume, “The Am- 
biguity of Henry James,” the fre- 
quently reprinted essay in which 
Wilson disposed of the idea that Th 
Turn of the Screw was a ghost story, 
has a long note appended which 
yields ground to the many critics 
who have attacked the essay as it 
originally appeared. Since the pub- 
lication of James's Notebooks, and 
with more precise ¢Xamination of the 
story by other critics, Wilson has had 
to modify radically his original thesis, 
but his new explanation has familiar 
overtones. Thus James is “extro- 
vert,” a “Kinderschinder™ and so 
on; the reader ts treated to an ex- 
planation of James as a case history 
(rather than the sfory as a case his- 
tory)—a maneuver not satisfactory 
as a substitute for literary criticism. 

Indeed, ““Morose Ben Jonson,” the 
only new critical essay in the book, 
is another statement of a literary 
problem in psychoanalytical terms. 
Granting the virtuosity of the per- 
formance, one can only have reserva 
tions about the quality of a criticism 
whic h is SO restricted. 

The Boys in the Back Room, in 
1941, was distinctly a minor effort. 
After an unconvincing bit of poetry, 
Wilson takes the reader quickly 
through James M. Cain, John 
O'Hara, Sarovan, Steinbeck, and 


Hans Otto Storm, with a postscript 
on Scott Fitzgerald and Nathanael 
West 


group 


These writers are treated as a 
“almost all of fairly recent 
arrival; they have most of them been 
influenced by Hemingway; they all 
live or have lived in California and 
they have all written more or less 
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about California.” Thus the West 
Coast and Hollywood are the bogey- 
men which prevent these authors 
from gaining major status. As vsual, 
sociological and psychological mat- 
ters are most important; the ques- 
tion of the artist is still unanswered. 

In the same year, 1941, the blend 
of Freud and Marx was so altered by 
The Wound and the Bow that 
Freudian matters took the prece- 
dence which the re-issue of Triple 
Thinkers has emphasized. The myth 
of Philoctetes is Wailson’s key. In 
Dickens, Kipling, Edith Wharton, 
Hemingway, and Joyce, there is some 
“wound” which is inextricably con- 
nected with the “bow” that is their 
artistic achievement. Thus the books 
of Dickens are the result of his pov- 
erty and his labor in a blacking ware- 
house during childhood, and Kipling 
is shown as suffering from oppressive 
guardians and separation from his 
parents. In the shorter essays the 
wound is less specific: Edith Whar- 
ton’s trauma was her own and her 
husband's mental illnesses; Casanova 
had a “heritage of moral squalor;” 
and Hemingway has been displaying 
“a growing antagonism of [sic ] 
women.” 

Social pressures operate on these 
artists; their personalities undergo 
significant variations, and a work of 
art is the result. It is not explained, 
perhaps it is not explainable, why for 
only certain of the wounded is there 
any “bow” art all. But if the book 
suffers because of this major omis 
sion, it stall presents ideas and sugges 
tions which are valuable to the mod 
ern student of literature. 

1944 Wilson has been re 
viewer-critic for the New Yorker. 
His difficulties continue. In “A Dis- 
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senting Opinion on Kafka,” he gives 
further evidence that a defective 
esthetic judgment still prevents him 
from gaining a full appreciation of 
the author’s work. It can be ad- 
mitted readily that Katka cultism 
has reached unruly proportions, but 
Wilson’s comment that “I find it im- 
possible to take him seriously as a 
major writer,” seems to be after the 
fact, especially from a critic so 
pleased with the talents of Poe and 
Miss Millay. 

After a long vacation, his reviews 
began to re-appear in December, 
1949. In one of these recent reviews, 
concerning “Five Novels by Ronald 
Firbank,” he states that this minor 
writer “belongs to the school of com- 
edy that had its first great practi- 
tioner in Ben Jonson,” a critical 
judgment similar to one which would 
state that Taylor Caldwell and De- 
foe are similarly related. And to 
close with the comment that Fir- 
bank’s “formal panels are no less 
finely painted” than Congreve’s in- 
dicates a greater critical deficiency 
than, perhaps, previous evidence 
would indicate. 

Other reviews of books by Mrs. 
Kasenkina and Paul Chavchavadze 
parallel ones of volumes by Henley, 
Faulkner, Isherwood, and James. Too 
many of these depend on introduc- 
tions in the reviewed volumes. These, 
summarized and properly credited by 
Wilson, replace, for the most part, 
any original criticism of his own. 


Vv 
It has been noted that Wilson’s 
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major defect is one of omission. The 
third support of his criticism, the 
esthetic, is so subordinated that his 
value as a critic is much impaired. 
His excellence as explicator is grant- 
ed, but had he possessed the abil- 
ity to examine literary forms, to 
do really “‘close’’ criticism, he 
would have been a much better 
critic. 

In his books he has displayed a 
clarity of thought and expression 
which is desirable and noted too sel- 
dom in the private vocabularies of 
certain schools of modern criticism. 
He belongs to no literary cult; he has 
ceased to grind the proletarian’s axe 
or any other’s. He attempts always 
to be objective; his integrity prevents 
any fanaticism. He attempts to ex- 
plain who and what the author was, 
where the work fits into the larger 
scheme of things, and what its re- 


lationships are to its surroundings. 


The who and the what, the when 
and where are satisfactory (omit- 
ting the bad evidence in his most 
recent magazine articles); the why 
is given with excessive emphasis 
on psychological assumptions; the 
how is often missing and the picture 
is therefore, not complete. 

The value of Wilson as a literary 
critic is relative to the knowledge of 
the reader. He furnishes details and 
insights; as these are gained, his im- 
portance diminishes. He is an intro- 
ductory critic: directions and sign- 
posts are here. When newer roads 
must be broken, new details ex- 
plored, other guides must be sought 
after. 


The Novels of Post-War Germany 


Epovarp Ropit! 


URING the first three years 

1) of the Allied occupation of 
Germany, from 1945 to 

1948, the German reading public in 
all four Zones of occupation seemed 
eager to purchase and to read almost 
any book that the newly-licensed 
publishers were willing or able to 
print. Paper shortages and various 
political or other factors conspired, 
however, to restrict the publication 
of any large supply of new German 
novels to satisfy this unusual demand. 
Many of the best contemporary 
German novelists, such as Thomas 
Mann, Heinrich Mann, Hermann 
Hesse, Alfred Doeblin and a number 
of others whose works had been 
banned under the Nazi regime, were 
still living in exile so that their works, 
though constantly requested by read 
ers, were not available for publica- 
tion in Germany because no royalties 
could yet be paid to them in foreign 
currencies. Several other well-known 
novelists who had remained in Ger- 
many, such as Hans Fallada, Hans 
Carossa or Ernst Juenger, were sus- 
pected of having been too closely 
associated with the Nazi regime, so 
that publishers were unwilling, 
pending a clarification of denazifi- 
cation policies and practices, to risk 
any of their limited resources on 
publication of works of theirs which 
might subsequently be banned by 
Military Government. Other novel- 
ists, like Erich Kaestner or Werner 
Bergengruen, who could not possibly 
be sSUSPec ted ot hav ing ever been 
Nazis, had been too deeply disturbed, 


it seems, by the events of recent 
years, and by the great danger of any 
non-conformity in a_ totalitarian 
state, to commit their thoughts to 
Paper or to concentrate on any major 
creative work. 

Publishers and critics both indeed 
expressed surprise, during this earlier 
period of the Allied occupation, at 
the fact that so few manuscripts 
were now emerging from the closets 
and drawers where, they had hoped, 
a whole secret literature of dissent 
had been concealed. They had al- 
ready forgotten the dangers of such 
concealment in a land where the Ges- 
tapo had, since 1938, been very thor- 
ough Im its searches; they overlooked 
too the fact that many of those writ- 
ers who, like Ernst Wiechert, might 
have been writing this underground 
literature had spent the last few years 
in concentration Camps, and that 
many others, who had survived the 
reign of terror by living in retire- 
ment, had lost their libraries and all 
their unpublished manuscripts in the 
course of the Allied bombings of 
Berlin, Munich, Hamburg and the 
other mayor cities where intellectuals 
tended to congregate. 

The more outstanding novels that 
were published during this earlier 
period of the occupation thus have 
about as little in common as do the 


chance survivors of some great dis- 
aster who, once saved, stare at each 
other and wonder on what common 
principle Providence decided to se- 


These novels now seem 


indeed to have been, at best, but in- 


lect them. 
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directly indicative of the general 
tenor of cultural life in post-war 
Germany. There were, ot course, 
many reprints of politically unim- 
peachable German and foreign class- 
ics or modern authors, such as Joseph 
Conrad or Jacob Wassermann, who 
had long been banned or had ceased 
to be available in the usual reprints. 
There were also many translations of 
French, English or American novel- 
ists, such as Vercors, Harry Brown 
or J. B. Priestley, who had generally 
been selected or recommended by the 
“information” elements of Military 
Government on the basis of their 
news-value or of their obvious polit- 
ical timeliness in the eyes of such 
pressure-groups as might, in our 
Congress for instance, want to in- 
vestigate the effectiveness of our 
“cultural propaganda.” The choice 
of American authors to be translated 
into German now reveals, however, 
no real knowledge of German tastes 
or reading habits, and many of the 
novels that were translated and pub- 
lished in those earlier years served 
rather to puzzle or disconcert their 
few German readers than to “in- 
form” or “reorient” them. As for 
new German novels of any real dis- 
tinction, there were but few of these 
and they were all immediately ac- 
claimed, by hungry critics and read- 
ers, as being far more important or 
significant than most of them have 
now, two or three years later, actual- 
ly turned out to have been. 


II 
Among the new authors to earn 
considerable acclaim in this earlier 
period, Ernst Kreuder is perhaps the 
most outstanding. His best novel, 
The Attic Pretenders, has already 
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been translated into English and pub- 
lished in England. It 1s a curiously 
Romantic and often Kafka-like 
fantasy, written in a conscious! 

“bohemian” or artistic style which 
seemed, at first, to foreshadow a re- 
vival of the kind of escapist or avant- 
garde writing that, in Germany, had 
flourished in the Expressionist era 
immediately after the First World 
War and, since the Nazis had come 
to power in 1933, had generally been 
frowned upon as “culturally bolshe- 
vistic” and been discouraged, if not 
actually persecuted or forbidden. 
Like the fiction of the mystagogic 
xsthete Hans-Henni Jahn, who had 
somehow managed still to be pub- 
lished after 1933, Kreuder’s narra- 
tives avoid committing their author, 
whether politically or ethically, to 
any conscious system of values or of 
beliefs, but concentrate the reader’s 


attention on fantasies or impressions 
of such a lyrical or private nature 
that they rarely suggest any general 


considerations. Kreuder might thus 
be described as a kind of Germanic 
Thomas Wolfe, though less preoccu- 
pied with his own misery and its re- 
lationship to that of his age, or a 
William Saroyan, though less jour- 
nalistic in his descriptiveness and 
more profoundly alienated from the 
general society in which he lives, or 
a Henry Miller, though less con- 
cerned with erotic or anarchistic 
protest. 

The same kind of studious avoid- 
ance of politically or ethically signi- 
ficant issues or situations, but cou- 
pled with occassional realistic bra- 
vura in the description of odd details 
which the author tries to infuse with 
some emotionally or religiously alle- 
gorical meanings, distinguishes also 
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the novels of Elisabeth Langgaesser, 
a Catholic poetess and novelist whose 
major work, Das wunausloesliche 
Siegel (The Indelible Seal), was long 
acclaimed as the most remarkable 
novel in post-war German literature. 
The novels and stories of Elisabeth 
Langgaesser are self-consciously 
Catholic, in a decadent and rather 
Manichzan manner that one gener- 
ally associates with the liturgical 
backgrounds of the novels of such 
French masters as Huysmans, Ber- 
nanos or Jouhandeau. There is often 
something compulsively physical or 
sexual about her minute descriptions 
of nature, such as that of the rivulets 
of water forming in the turf of a 
rain-sodden lawn, which seem to fas- 
cinate her much as a dead bat might 
a hysterical nun. The hero of Das 
unausloeschliche Siegel, a most long- 
winded and confusing tale, is Lazarus 
or Lutz Belfontaine, a German Jew 
converted to Catholicism. We first 
meet him, before 1914, as a prosper- 
ous married businessman in an un- 
named small town in the Catholic 
Rhineland. Though he appears to be 
devout and to conform to the pat- 
tern of life which his adopted relt- 
gion, that of his wife and his com- 
munity, expect him to follow, Bel- 
fontaine does not believe in God, but, 
at the same time, seems to be a push 
over for the kind of confused mysti- 
cal experience or psychotic halluci- 
nation that Elisabeth Langgaesser 
projects upon most of the more de- 
vout key fieures of her novel. The 
author seems indeed to be mainly 
concerned with proving the existence 
of a “nature above nature,” the nat- 
ural phenomena of which are purely 
miraculous; and she tries to prove it 
by stressing those elements of daily 


living, such as unexplainable coin- 
cidences or insights, which appear, 
perhaps because we are too ignorant 
to understand their genesis, to trans- 
cend the natural order of reasonable 
causality. Actually, such an obscur- 
antist philosophy can only degrade 
God to the level of a variety-show 
magician, and Elisabeth Langgaesser’s 
prose style relies on many meretri- 
cious and illusionistic tricks that seek 
to transmute her dross, through some 
wizzardry of the sublime, into real 
gold. 

In a spiritual crisis that is vaguely 
connected with the appearance of a 
blind beggar (who may or may not 
be the blind boy whom Bernadette 
of Lourdes once healed miraculously 
and who then, preferring to be blind, 
was miraculously granted blindness 
again); also with the melodramatic 
and confused suicide of the unfaith- 
ful wife, a kind of Madame Bovary, 
of a friend; and with obscure suspi- 
cions concerning the moral character 
of the local Catholic priest, with the 
secret purchase of a lottery ticket 
and with the reappearance, under a 
new name, of a French boyhood 
friend who is paranoically equated 
with Satan, the Tempter or Trick- 
ster—poor Belfontaine, as confused 
as the reader, finds himself abandon- 
ing his family and returning to 
France, where he had once studied 
as a boy, to enjoy a vacation which 
may release him from his anxieties. 
In France, however, he is caught by 
the outbreak of the First World 
War, interned as an enemy alien, 
then released after the armistice, al- 
lowed to remain in France and, later 
to acquire French citizenship. He 
becomes involved in a tangle of 
obscure intrigues, as complex and 
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unclear as those of his earlier life in 
Germany, which center around the 
provincial city of Senlis where he 
finally marries a young French 
woman and settles down. In this 
new life, he forgets the past com- 
pletely, though he does learn that he 
is no bigamist since his first wife has 
meanwhile died. Belfontaine believes 
only in reason and in the present 
until he finds himself in another spir- 
itual crisis in the course of which his 
second wife is sordidly murdered by 
a casual lover. Belfontaine then van- 
ishes, returns to Germany: the read- 
er is then given to understand that, 
as a Jew, he is deported to an exter- 
mination camp in Poland, many 
years later, but is finally liberated 
through the intervention of the 
Catholic Church which buys the 


freedom of a few interned Jews who 
had been baptized. 


Belfontaine thus 
returns to Germany, after the Sec- 
ond World War, as a legendary and 
mysterious Lazarus, a sole survivor; 
but it is mever clear whether this 
other-worldly and melodramatic 
“wandering Jew” is still our hero or 
another Lazarus. 

Das unausloeschliche Siegel is so 
strained in its attempts to infuse at 
all times theological argument and 
mystical significance into an other- 
wise unclear and undistiguished ac- 
tion of small-town gossip, that the 
author is frequently led to neglect 
merely realistic verisimilitude: under 
the German occupation of Senlis 
during the First World War, her 
French provincials travel as freely to 
and from Paris, by train, on their 
various errands, as they would in 
peace-time or as they might have 
during the German occupation in 


the Second World War, when Paris 
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was occupied too. Elisabeth Lang- 
gaesser forgets that in 1916 or 1917 
her characters would have had to 
traverse two warring front lines, and 
that there was no rail service between 
the occupied areas and the unoccu- 
pied capital. Thunderstorms occur 
moreover whenever her action re- 
quires a melodramatic setting, and 
she spins out at all times a weird 
atmosphere as a substitute for the 
kind of ordered narrative or exposi- 
tion that generally convey verisimili- 
tude. Das Unausloeschliche Siegel is 
thus, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, a kind of gothic novel of 
the same type as Maturin’s Melmoth 
the Wanderer or as the second part 
of Disraeli’s Vivian Grey. Its Cathol- 
icism, always labored, consists to a 
great extent of pious attempts to dis- 
guise mere coincidences as miracles 
of divine providence, and Belfon- 
taine, in this confusion dreamed up 
by an idle deity, remains only a very 
vaguely Jewish figure whose prob- 
lems, as a Jew in our age, are never 
seriously analyzed or discussed. His 
internment during the First World 
War and his experiences of persecu- 
tion under the Nazis are reported 
but briefly, in a couple of paragraphs, 
as if they were the least significant 
moments in his otherwise far less ad- 
venturous life in which the author 
attaches, however, great importance 
to vaguely theological arguments 
that occur in a series of genre-scenes 
like those of nineteenth-century 
“kitsch” painters where priests are 
seen drinking wine and gossiping in 
an appropriately gothic setting. 

Bad as it is, Elisabeth Langgaesser’s 
novel, confused and pretentious, too 
cowardly to face any of the real 
issues that are implicit in its plot, yet 
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clearly reflects a tendency, among 
German writers and many of their 
more high-brow readers, to ignore all 
the more important themes of the 
past fifteen years and to seek refuge 
in a morbid and obsolete xsthetic 
mysticism. It pretends, by introduc- 
ing a Jewish hero, to be timely and 
courageous: but Belfontaine is no 
twentieth-century Jew such as were 
the six million whom the Nazis mur- 
dered. Instead, he is a kind of Wan- 
dering Jew of Romantic legend, a 
late reflection of those characters 
who appeared in some of the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott or Eugéne Sue; 
and his problems are not of a nature 
to suggest to any German reader the 
kind of considerations of possible 
collective guilt that might now be 
salutary, since the author shamelessly 
avoids handling the only part of her 
hero's life, from about 1920 to 1945, 


which might now be relevant in 
terms of post-war German problems 
of conscience. 


Ill 

A saner attitude reveals itself how- 
ever in the works of a few more 
frankly popular or journalistic nov- 
elists. The Marxist writer Theodor 
Plievier, for instance, had spent most 
of the years of Nazi tyranny as an 
exile in Soviet Russia. On his return 
to Germany he published, in 1946, 
his novel Stalingrad, a realistic 
“fresco,” on the scale of Tolstoi’s 
War and Peace, of Hitler's insane 
sacrifice of German lives in Russia. 
As a Marxist, Phevier is, of course, 
not primarily concerned with the 
problem of German guilt in the mas- 
sacres of Jews, whom he sees only as 
one of the many categories of vic- 
tims of Fascism. Sfalinerad thus 


stresses the responsibility of megalo- 
maniac political leaders who, trom 
Berlin, directed amateurishly a war 
that was being fought far beyond 
their ken, and the responsibility of 
incompetent military leaders who, 
isolated within their headquarters at 
the rear, ignored both the political 
realities in Germany and the military 
realities their men encountered in the 
front lines. The real hero of the 
novel is thus the anonymous front- 
line German soldier, murderously 
sacrificed for no understandable rea- 
son, In Operations that could not rea- 
sonably be expected to be successful. 
The actual protagonists that finally 
emerge from a kaleidoscopic mass of 
individually striking but often con- 
fusing scenes are a front-line colonel 
and an enlisted man, both of whom 
have lost, by the end of the novel, 
all their lusions about the war and 
about Nazi leadership. Though Séal- 
ingrad fails, as a whole, to integrate 
its diversified action enough to per- 
mit the reader to experience the kind 
of psychological transference where- 
by he identifies himself with a cen- 
tral character in a kind of tragic 
catharsis, many of the novel's scenes 
surpass, in realistic detail and apoca- 
lyptic horror, anything that Norman 
Mailer described in The Naked and 
the Dead. Those scenes, especially, 
where Plievier describes the slow 
agonies of the wounded and sick who 
are left to die of cold in a frozen 
landscape are truly Miltonic in their 
picturing of a real Inferno. 

Until he abandoned the Stalinist 
line in 1948 and then fled to Western 
Germany, Plievier had been active, as 
a German Marxist, both in Moscow, 
in the “German government in exile” 
with Field Marshall von Paulus and 
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other Communist exiles or Stalingrad 
prisoners, and, later, in the German 
administration of the Soviet Zone of 
Germany, under Soviet Military 
Government. Stalingrad began, how- 
ever, to indicate that the author, as 
a reasonably patriotic German Marx- 
ist, Was not always in agreement with 
Paulus and some of the former mili- 
tary leaders whom he blamed for 
having surrendered too late and thus 
sacrificed unnecessarily the lives of 
the German army which, in a total 
war, becomes identical with the peo- 
ple. Now that he is no longer a Stal- 
inist, Plievier finds himself in a curi- 
ous political position: like many 
American liberals, he believes that 
the “German people” at large has 
been victimized, in politics as in war, 
by a guilty minority of Nazi lead- 
ers and of irresponsible military men. 
Stalingrad already presented, as a 
novel, only a small minority of char- 
acters who could be identified as 
guilty of war-crimes or of crimes 
against humanity. Most of Plievier’s 
characters appear indeed to have 
sinned, if at all, only because their 
leaders forced or persuaded them to 
err; and many of those who have 
committed crimes repent later, in 
death or in defeat, and are thus 
“saved,” in Marxist terms as in 
Catholic apologetics, by this ultimate 
vision of truth. 

Another more popular novelist, 
Bruno Werner, adopts the opposite 
view, in Die Galeere. Written in the 
slick and journalistic manner of a 
Vicky Baum novel, Die Galeere tells 
the tale of a sophisticated “good” 
German, from the year before Hit- 
ler’s advent to power until the de- 
feat in 1945. The novel’s hero is thus 
a vaguely liberal journalist and editor 
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who, after 1934, still has the courage 
to marry a partly Jewish girl. Con- 
stantly watched and suspected by the 
Gestapo, he sees all his friends van- 
ish, one by one, as they get caught in 
underground activities in which he 
himself dares participate, at most, 
only at the periphery. Finally, his 
pregnant wife is killed in the Allied 
air raid on Dresden and the hero then 
faces the hour of defeat or of libera- 
tion, when the American army 
reaches the Bavarian village where he 
has sought refuge from the Gestapo, 
as an utterly lonely, friendless and 
destitute man, without even any 
papers to identify him since he has 
destroyed these in his flight; in this 
state of complete alienation, he real- 
izes that all Germans, with very few 
exceptions, are more or less guilty of 
the horrors and atrocities that have 
been committed in Germany or by 
Germans. 

Though clearly a commercial or 
popular novelist, superficial in his 
characterizations, sensational in his 
descriptions and his atmosphere, 
Bruno Werner is yet sincere and wise 
enough, as a sheer publicist, to offer 
his readers many unusual insights 
into the problems of living in a total- 
itarian state. He thus explains, for 
instance, how the Nazis deliberately 
prevented most Germans from feel- 
ing sympathy for their victims, sim- 
ply by degrading their political op- 
ponents until they were no longer 
distinguishable, in appearance, from 
the common criminals for whom, in 
normal times, the average citizen 
feels little sympathy, often even out- 
right hatred. 

In a number of loftily poetic nar- 
ratives that have appeared in various 
periodicals, the poet and novelist 
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Horst Lange seems to have special- 
ized in depicting and analyzing the 
kind of confusion, destitution and 
loneliness that Bruno Werner's hero 
experiences at the end of Die Galeere. 
Horst Lange has thus become the 
poet and story-teller of a new class 
of Germans, that of the many East- 
German expellees, refugees or re- 
turned prisoners of war who, in 
Western Germany, have no _ real 
home and seem doomed to despond- 
ency and self-pity. Such a literature 
can but encourage a confused and 
embittered state of mind that seeks 
no real solution to the physical ills of 
a very real predicament but seems to 
relish the sheer nihilism of hopeless- 
ness. Bruno Werner's novel happens 
to end on this note, which is typical 
of the moment of defeat in 1945, 
beyond which date he does not bring 
his hero. But other writers, especial- 
ly Horst Lange and a few younger 
men such as Alexander Koval and 
Wolf-Dietrich Schnurre, seem to be 
unwilling to transcend this mood and 
continue to celebrate 1945 as if all 
of Germany had remained, since that 
date, in the chaos in which it then 
floundered. Their writings thus tend 
tO propagate, among many readers, 
feelings of resentment which are 
politically ambivalent and can, in a 
Crisis, des elop as easily into outright 
Communism as into a revived Na- 
tional-Socialsm. 


IV 

Confusion and self-pity are indeed 
the states of mind that the few more 
Conscious and intellectual artists, 
among German novelists, now expe- 
rience the greatest difficulty in trans- 
cending. Three outstanding writers, 
Ernst Juenger, Stefan Andres and 


Hermann Kasack, have aroused con- 
siderable discussion as a result of their 
ambitious attempts, in recent works 
of fiction, to face some of the more 
important intellectual or spiritual 
issues of post-war Germany and to 
find a way out of the slough of con- 
fusion and self-pity in which so 
many of their colleagues still wallow. 

Ernst Juenger is already known to 
some English and American readers 
as the author of The Marble Cliffs, 
a strangely ambiguous allegorical 
novel that managed, though oblique- 
ly critical of the Nazi regime, to pass 
the apparently obtuse censorship of 
the Third Reich much as Sartre’s 
play, Les Mouches, had passed that 
of the Nazi authorities in France and 
Moravia's novel, La Mascherata, had 
passed that of Fascist Italy. Owing 
to its immediate success among crit- 
ics and enemies of the Nazi regime, 
who all understood at once the allu- 
sions that had escaped the notice of 
the censors, Juenger’s novel had sub- 
sequently been banned and the au- 
thor had escaped direct persecution, 
through powerful protection from 
high Wehrmacht circles, by serving 
as an ofhcer at German headquarters 
in Paris, then also, for a while, on 
the Russian front. Since 1945, Juen- 
ger has continued to be one of the 
most controversial figures in Ger- 
man literary life. Strahlungen, his 
recently published diaries of the war 
years, are more clearly critical of 
Nazi leadership than had been his 
novel, but are also more clearly con- 
servative in politics than The Marble 
Cliffs. Now, Juenger is therefore 
accused, by Communists and also by 
many liberals, of being reactionary 
and militaristic, even of having been 
a kind of dissident Nazi. Actually, 
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both the war diaries and Juenger’s 
new novel, Heliopolis, reveal the au- 
thor’s political views clearly and 
without any disguise: Juenger is a 
conservative and somewhat authori- 
tarian xsthete of a peculiarly Euro- 
pean kind, one who views the present 
with horror, the future with fear, 
and only a more or less imaginary 
and somewhat antiquarian past with 
a passionate nostalgia. With the pass- 
ing of the Nazi dictatorship, Juen- 
ger’s hatred of it has thus, to some 
extent, subsided, or at least ceased to 
have much meaning. In his new 
novel, Heliopolis, he even describes 
an imaginary world of the future, 
contemporary perhaps with that of 
Orwell’s 1984, with a deep nostalgia, 
though this world seems to have in- 
herited from Hitler’s Third Reich 
many characteristics such as its bu- 
reaucratic and military hierarchies, 
its secret police and its pogroms, in 
which Juenger describes the persecu- 
tions inflicted on an imaginary Parsee 
minority. 

As a novel, Heliopolis lacks unity 
of action and lapses too frequently 
into the kind of artily descriptive 
writing or of idealistic and amateur- 
ish philosophical discussion that once 
characterized the nineteenth-century 
novel of dandyism, from the era of 
Bulwer Lytton’s Pelham to that of 
Wilde’s Picture of Dorian Gray. In 
this respect, Juenger reveals himself 
as a kind of Germanic Henri de 
Montherlant, but more decadently 
“fin-de-siécle” in his artistic tastes 
and less conscious of the realist tradi- 
tion of dandysim which Balzac was 
able to impose among French writ- 

Heliopolis proves clearly, more- 
over, where Juenger’s political sym- 
pathies really lay when he wrote The 
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Marble Cliffs: he was then, and re- 
mains, a firm believer in aristocratic 
elites of scholars and officers and, 
under the Nazi dictatorship, sym- 
pathized with those groups of con- 
servatives who, without always re- 
fusing to work with the Nazis, yet 
constantly sought to “correct” their 
anarchistic and terroristic practices 
and, by supporting Goering against 
Goebbels, Himmler and Bormann, 
to establish a more purely military 
and traditional or “respectable”’ dic- 
tatorship which they finally sought 
to achieve by violence, when all their 
other attempts had failed, in the un- 
successful attempt on Hitler's life in 
July, 1944. Though it sets out, as 


does Orwell’s political satire, to de- 
scribe, but more allegorically than 
satirically, a society of the future, 
Heliopolis thus tells us much more 
about the recent past, but not yet 


enough to be very revealing. Even 
some of Juenger’s more passionate 
admirers among conservative and 
traditionalist readers in Western Ger- 
many have therefore been discon- 
certed by Heliopolis: after the prom- 
ise of Juenger’s war diaries, a high- 
priced best-seller that sold over thir- 
ty thousand copies within a few 
months in an impoverished country 
where but few serious readers can 
afford books, a less confused or con- 
fusing work was expected. Instead 
of the good life in a good society, 
Juenger seems able to propose only 
the “gracious living” of a pampered 
and dandified elite that can offer, at 
best, but its magnanimous protection 
to the less privileged. The favorites 
of such a society can merely assume 
that it is good because it never shocks 
their finer moral or zsthetic sensibili- 
ties by exhibiting any obvious evils. 
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More concerned with collecting rare 
books and ordering beautifully hand- 
tooled bindings for them than with 
the civil liberties and human rights 
of his Parsee book-binder, Juenger’s 
hero offers his personal protection to 
those, among the persecuted, whom 
he happens to encounter on his daily 
rounds. Juenger thus seems to have 
no ideas to offer his readers today ex- 
cept his nostalgia for the past, which 
might explain his great success in a 
defeated nation where so many of 
his readers are now “déclassé” and 
now mope over the better days that 
they have seen and may never see 
again. 

If Juenger reveals, as a writer, 
many habits of mind acquired in his 
youth as a career officer in an aristo- 
cratic military caste, Stefan Andres, 
who was at first destined to become 
a Catholic religious, has similarly re- 


tained striking theological or apoca- 
lyptic qualities in his later fiction. 


In a vast allegorical trilogy, Dre 
Sintflut (The Deluge), he now con- 
cerns himself mainly with the psy- 
chology of totalitarianism as a form 
of absolute evil that corrupts indi- 
viduals and societies. Only the first 
volume, Das Tier aus der Tiefe (The 
Beast Out of the Abyss), has so far 
been published, though the author's 
many earlier novels and tales have 
already revealed his peculiar talent 
very clearly. Andres is not as his- 
trionic nor as dandified as Juenger, 
though some of his characters have 
much in common with some of those 
of Heliopolis or of The Marble Cliffs: 
they are post-nietzschean German 
intellectuals or asthetes, half poseur 
and half psychopath, each with some 
outlandish obsession or theory of the 
world. But whereas Juenger seems 
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to take them quite seriously and to 
accept at face value their claims to 
be super-men, Andres remains skep- 
tical, describes them objectively and 
with humor. The first volume of Die 
Sintflut thus describes an odd colony 
of German cranks in some south- 
Italian resort. Founded by a drug- 
addict prophet who proclaims the 
imminent advent of a “Normator” 
who will “normalize” all his follow- 
ers by transforming them into will- 
ing tools who no longer have any in- 
dividual personality, this community 
lives off the bounties of a fabulously 
wealthy adventuress, entirely de- 
voted to its weird “cause.” Suddenly, 
the prophet or “Confessor,” feeling 
that his hold on his patroness is weak - 
ening, stakes his reputation on one 
prophecy and announces that a flood 
will occur within the next few days 
and that, at the same time, the long- 
expected “Normator” will at last 
make his appearance. The flood 
occurs and an adventurer, a Catholic 
theologian, poses as the Messiah of 
this community, thus acquiring com- 
plete control of their entire organ- 
ization, including a valuable card- 
index where all particulars concern- 
ing each member of the sect through- 
out the world have been carefully 
noted. This false “Normator,” Pro- 
fessor Dr. Moosthaler, then begins to 
plot an evil dictatorship, at first over 
the sect of the “Normalized,” whom 
he dominates or blackmails, then, 
thanks to their complete willingness 
as tools in his hands, over Germany 
and the world. 

Die Sintflut may become, if the 
two unpublished volumes achieve 
the promise of the published one, the 
Mavic Mountain of a later genera- 
tion of German fiction than that of 
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Thomas Mann, and an allegory more 
important than Doctor Faustus be- 
cause Andres, who lived longer in 
Nazi Germany and then, as a fugi- 
tive from it, saw it still, from Italy, 
at closer range than Mann, is more 
keenly aware of the collective pat- 
tern of German political damnation 
than Mann, who, in Doctor Faustus, 
still treats his whole problem as if it 
were merely one of individual dam- 
nation. 

A detailed examination of the vir- 
tues and faults of the first volume of 
Die Sintflut would still be prema- 
ture. One can only say that this pub- 
lished fragment already surpasses by 
far, both as a story and as a more 
complex philosophical interpretation, 
all other recent German fictional at- 
tempts, except that of Hermann 


Kasack, to analyze or describe the 
apocalyptic political, social and psy- 


chological experiences that the aver- 
age German intellectual has under- 
gone within the past twenty years. 
Kasack’s novel, Die Stadt hinter dem 
Strom (The City Beyond the River), 
is, however, a work of such excep- 
tional merit and unusual quality as 
to offer, at any time and in any lit- 
erature, many problems to the critic 
who would seek to interpret its re- 
lationship to its times and to the 
works of the author's contempo- 
raries. 

Hermann Kasack deliberately set 
out to describe the Nazi Third Reich 
in terms of a Dantesque Purgatorio 
or Inferno. His novel, therefore, 
transcends the limitations of a mere- 
ly allegorical novel and, like the 
novels of Kafka, acquires an anagog- 
ical meaning too, so as to initiate the 
reader into a whole philosophy of 
life, valid everywhere and at all 
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times, rather than offer but a parable 
or imitation of a particular period of 
history in a given land. The hero of 
The City Beyond the River is a his- 
torian who has been invited to a 
strange city in order to assume the 
duties of its official chronicler. Slow- 
ly, he discovers that he is the only 
living human being in this peculiar 
limbo, a kind of concentration camp 
inhabited by the dead who are still 
remembered on earth and who await 
there the moment when they will 
have finally faded from the memories 
and records of the living and must 
then be “deported” to a mysterious 
and more distant region where they 
are then completely annihilated. In 
this city, Kasack’s hero meets a wom- 
an whom he had once loved and 
whom he still remembers: she clings 
desperately to his memory of their 
love as her only hope of survival. His 
blindness to her predicament, until 
it is too late because her failure to 
revive his love and his failure to un- 
derstand her have both doomed her 
to annihilation, provides the story 
with a vivid example of the kind of 
tragic ignorance that, in the Oedipus 
Tyrannus of Sophocles, determines 
to a great extent the accumulation 
of misinterpretations and of misun- 
derstandings that finally add up to 
sheer tragedy. 

Kasack was an inmate of a Nazi 
concentration camp and his novel is 
thus founded on real experience of 
the kind of absolutely useless or 
senseless social organization that he 
now describes in an allegorical form. 
The dead of his novel are like those 
Jewish inmates of Nazi concentra- 
tion camps who were kept alive only 
as long as powerful Gentile friends 
in the other world of the politically 
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living still showed concern over their 
fate, but were transported to ex- 
termination camps and condemned 
to the gas chambers as soon as it was 
felt that their total disappearance 
as individuals would no longer cause 
any great concern. The complex 
social and political structure of Ka- 
sack’s imaginary city, the useless 
tasks of forced labor to which its in- 
mates are condemned, the pitiless and 
entirely anonymous administration 
of their doomed lives, all these de- 
serve detailed interpretation in terms 
of a kind of political absolutism or 
godless theology where the State has 
completely replaced the Church of 
Dante's system, where onty the im- 
mediate present matters and no hap- 
pier past may be remembered except 
in secret, where no promise of para- 
dise or of salvation in the future is 
offered. Dr. Moosthaler, in the novel 


of Andres, indeed preaches such a 
theology, a doctrine of brutal power 
in the present, an ethics ot super- 


men whose superiority consists in 
their total enslavement to the will of 
one infallible master. Kasack’s novel 
concerns itself with the same prob- 
lem as that of Andres, but in a more 
‘philosophical or religious form, with 
less psychologic al or anecdotic de- 
tal; and this problem is truly 
one of the only ones with which a 
serious-minded German novelist can 
now, after the horrors of war and 
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of totalitarianism, still concern him- 
self. 

Few writers in any age or litera- 
ture have, however, the talent or the 
vision to handle such complex 
themes. The history of Germany, in 
the past twenty years, provides the 
average novelist with too much anec- 
dote, too many stories and plots, too 
much of what Bruno Werner de- 
scribes, in his novel, with a mere 
journalist’s vision. Such subject-mat- 
ter, to become truly meaningful, de- 
mands of the novelist a greater vi- 
sion, that of a Tolstoi or a Dante, a 
more conscious philosophy both of 
art and of history, both of individual 
behavior and of political develop- 
ments. It is therefore not surprising 
that so few German novelists, since 
1945, should have proved themselves 
capable of undertaking such a task. 
In any case, Hermann Kasack and 
Stefan Andres already offer us inter- 
pretations that may help us under- 
stand the moral and artistic problems 
of post-war Germany far more viv- 
idly and easily than many less imagi- 
native or more realistically descrip- 
tive works such as those of foreign 
correspondents. As artists, these two 
writers have proved themselves to be 
the conscience of Germany, and their 
novels are lke nightmares haunted 
by memories of the past that most 
Germans are already trying to for- 
get. 


Heraldry and Alchemy in Shakespeare's 
Hamlet 


D. S. SAVAGE 


OME seven or eight years ago, 

Professor E. M. W. Tillyard 
kJ demonstrated in his little book, 
The Elizabethan World Picture, how 
strangely different from our own was 
the mental structure which the intel- 
ligent Elizabethan projected upon 
the cosmos. His book demonstrated 
the necessity, on the part of the 
modern reader, for a positive effort 
of the historical imagination when 
confronted with an Elizabethan lit- 
erary work. In this essay I wish to 
direct attention to some neglected 
strands of imagery in Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet; strands which draw their 


origin from two arts, or sciences, 
well understood in the sixteenth and 


seventeenth centuries, but which 
have since lapsed into obsolescence 
and disrepute. I refer to heraldry, 
or armory as it is sometimes called, 
and alchemy. The levelling process 
of democracy, in the one case, and 
the progress of natural science in the 
other, have removed these subjects 
from the realm of general interest to 
the dusty shelf of the specialist and 
antiquarian. But in Shakespeare’s 
time both were of very general in- 
terest. It is sufficient here to point to 
Shakespeare’s own application for a 
grant of arms (which was granted 
by a warrant issued on the 20th 
October, 1596), and to Ben Jonson’s 
comedy, The Alchemist. Alchemical 
and heraldic images are scattered 
throughout Shakespeare’s plays and 
poems; in Hamlet they are so fre- 


quent as to form two complemen- 
tary strands, and to follow them is 
to be conducted to the heart of the 
theme of the play. 

On that theme itself, I have now 
written a book; but for the purpose 
of this article it may be briefly set 
down as the dilemma of the rational 
consciousness suspended irresolutely 
between the natural loyalties of 
blood and state on the one hand and 
the inner imperative towards indi- 
viduation and realization of the self 
on the other. Both strands of imag- 
ery have, finally, a sexual origin: in 
one case this is racial and relates to 
generation; in the other: it is per- 
sonal, and relates to regeneration. In. 
this schema, the Ghost’s incitement 
to vengeance is a demand for the 
individual’s obedience to the inexor- 
able law of the blood-bond, while 
the hero’s inability to bring himself 
to the required action results from 
a partial, superficial emancipation 
from the primitive code. 

Hamlet’s subjection to the lower 
nature is expressed as subjection to 
the bond of blood, race and family, 
which are part of the sexual complex 
of the play. In the words of Laertes 
to Ophelia, “. . . his will is not his 
own, For he himself is subject to his 
birth.” Hamlet’s continual preoc- 
cupation with “baseness” and “no- 
bility” is susceptible of either a her- 
aldic, social-racial interpretation, or 
of an alchemical, individual-spiritual 
one, since both heraldry and alchemy 
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are concerned, the one with the dis- 
crimination of hierarchical social de- 
grees ranging from baseness to no- 
bility and royalty, and the other with 
the transmutation of “base metals” 
to the “noble substance,” 1c., gold: 
again, a “royal” metal. 

In the fourth scene of the First 
Act, when Hamlet, Horatio and 
Marcellus are before the castle await- 
ing the Ghost’s manifestation, Ham- 
let answers, in response to Horatio’s 
enquiry as to the meaning of the 
festive noises within: 


The King doth wake to-night and 
takes his rouse, 

Keeps wassail and the swagg’ring 
upspring reels: 

And as he drains his draughts of 
Rhenish down, 

The kettle-drum and trumpet thus 
bray out 

The triumph of his pledge. 


And one notes the transition, in 
his reply to Horatio’s further query, 
“Is it a custom?” from the general 
and collective to the partic ular and 
personal—a transition which unites, 
as it distinguishes, the two parts of 
his mind. 


Ay marry 1s’t, 

But to my mind, though I am native 
here 

And to the manner born, it is a 
custom ‘ 

More honoured in the breach than 
the observance. 

This heavy-headed revel east and 
west 

Makes us traduced and taxed of 
other nations 

They clepe us drunkards, and with 
swinish phrase 


Soil our addition, and indeed it takes 

From our achievements, though per- 
formed at height, 

The pith and marrow of our attri- 
bute. 


This general concern for the hon- 
orable name of Denmark at once 
gives place to his more immediate 
concern with his particular situation. 


So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That for some vicious mole of nature 
in them, 

As in their birth, wherein they are 
not guilty 

(Since nature cannot choose his 
origin), 

By the o’ergrowth of some com- 
plexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and 
forts of reason, 

Or by some habit, that too much 
o'er-leavens 

The form of plausive manners— 
that these men, 

Carrying I say the stamp of one 
defect, 

Being nature's livery, or fortune’s 
Star, 

His virtues else be they as pure as 
grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo, 

Shall in the general censure take 
corruption 

From that particular fault: the dram 
of eale 

Doth all the noble substance of a 
doubt 

To his own scandal. 1.4.8. 


The forceful phrase, “vicious mole 
of nature,” suggests a blind rodent 
tunnelling underground. Later in the 
same scene Hamlet calls out with 
hysterical hilarity in response to the 
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Ghost’s voice issuing from under the 
paving: “Well said, old mole! canst 
work i’th’earth so fast? A worthy 
pioner!” The “vicious mole of na- 
ture,” it appears, is no other than 
the father as determinant of the son’s 
fixed temperament or disposition 
through the racial bond from which 
he is unable to free himself into inde- 
pendent individual existence. This 
interpretation is fortified by the use 
in this passage of the heraldic terms 
which I have italicized. Achieve- 
ment is the heraldic term for the coat 
of arms of a person or family with 
all the exterior ornaments of the 
shield and with all the correctly mar- 
shalled quarterings acquired by the 
alliances of that person or family; 
and addition has the signification, as 
the word suggests, of something 
“added to” a coat of arms as a mark 
of honour (such as a bordure, a 
gyron or a pile), while a pale is the 
third middle part of the field of an 
escutcheon formed by two perpen- 
dicular lines drawn from top to base. 
What is truly interesting is that this 
passage betrays Hamlet’s preoccupa- 
tion with both the outward and in- 
ward aspects of nobility and baseness 
in the simultaneous presence of her- 
aldic and alchemical motifs. Con- 
cerning it, Professor J. Dover Wilson 
writes: “The lines end with a passage 
unhappily corrupt, though if we 
emend it, as I believe we may, it 
offers, by means of an alchemical 
metaphor, what probably takes us as 
near as we can get to Shakespeare's 
own judgment upon Hamlet: 


The dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance often 
dout 
To his own scandal. 
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In other words, the character of 
the man might have been pure gold 
{gold was the ‘noble substance’ par 
excellence to the ‘chemists’ of that 
age} but for the touch of evil or 
weakness which brings him to ruin.”" 

If we now turn to the first words 
of the Ghost to Hamlet, we find 
them to be couched in distinctively 
armorial style. 


GHOST I am thy father’s spirit, 

Doomed for a certain term to walk 
the night, 

And for the day confined to fast in 
fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in my days 
of nature 

Are burnt and purged away: but 
that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison- 
house, 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest 
word 

Would harrow up thy soul, freeze 
thy young blood, 

Make thy two eyes like stars start 
from their spheres, 

Thy knotted and combinéd locks to 
part, 

And each particular hair to stand an 
end, 

Like quills upon the fretful por- 
pentine. 

But this eternal blazon must not be 


To ears of flesh and blood. 1.5.9. 


Now the word blazon can hardly 
fail to evoke a vivid visual impres- 
sion of a coat of arms: an impression 
which is prepared by the antecedent 
visual use of figures which convey a 
very definite impression of charges 
upon an escutcheon; for harrows, 


‘}. Dover Wilson: What Happens in Hamlet. 
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stars, “knotted and combinéd locks” 
and porcupines are all common 
armorial devices. 

These passages, however, are not 
the first in which heraldic imagery 
occurs. In the opening scene of Act 
One Horatio, explaining to Marcellus 
the cause of the Danish contention 
with Norway, speaks of — 


. a sealed compact, 
Well ratified by law and heraldy ... 


by which the elder Fortinbras, slain 
in combat with King Hamlet— 


Did forfeit (with his life) all those 
his lands 

Which he stood seized of, to the 
conqueror. 


Here Shakespeare establishes the 
significance of his later employment 
of heraldic terms by first using the 
word heraldy in direct connection 
with its primal origin on the field of 
battle, and its primary concern, not 
so much with lineage—that, indeed, 
comes afterwards—as with land, 
property and the rights of owner- 
ship, founded upon warlike deeds. 
It is thus Hamlet's paternal, warlike, 
pagan and landed heritage, with all 
the accretions of guilt and criminal- 
ity inseparable therefrom, that 1s 
Hamlet's “mole’—his involuntary 
incorporation in the bond of blood 
and soil. 

It is this identical incorporation 
which is suggested in a less obviously 
heraldic passage in the seventh scene 
of Act Four, where Claudius is cun- 
ningly preparing Laertes for the fatal 
due! with Hamlet by citing the 
French courtier, Lamord’s, praise of 
Laertes’ swordsmanship. 


KING A very riband in the cap of 
youth, 

Yet needful too, for youth no less 
becomes 

The light and careless livery that it 
wears 

Than settled age his sables and his 
weeds 

Importing health and graveness; two 
months since, 

Here was a gentleman of Nor- 
mandy— 

I have seen myself, and served 
against, the French, 

And they can well, on horseback— 
but this gallant 

Had witchcraft in’t, he grew unto 
his seat, 

And to such wondrous doing 
brought his horse, 

As had he been incorpsed and 
demi-natured 

With the brave beast. So far he 
topped my thought, 

That I in forgery of shapes and 
tricks 

Came short of what he did. 


Here, then, the word livery, al- 
though not a heraldic term, has un- 
questionable heraldic associations; 
sables more than recalls the heraldic 
sable, or black, and the image of a 
man-horse or centaur is what heralds 
call a “Chimerical Figure”: Gules, a 
Centaur or Sagittary regardant prop- 
er was the coat of arms of Stephen of 
Blois, who ruled as King of England 
from 1135 to 1154. It is perhaps 
superfluous to point out that the 
image of a man incorporated with a 
beast is a precise representation of 
that human subjection to the baser 
nature which is a principal concern 
of the play. The prefix demi, more- 
over, is the specifically heraldic term 
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for half. 

This passage has a parallel in the 
Queen’s description of Ophelia’s 
drowning. 


There is a willow grows askant the 
brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the 
glassy stream, 

Therewith fantastic garlands did she 
make 

Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and 
long purples 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser 
name, 

But our cold maids do dead men’s 
fingers call them. 

There on the pendent boughs her 
crownet weeds 

Clamb’ring to hang, an envious 
sliver broke, 

When down her weedy trophies and 
herself 

Fell in the weeping brook. Her 
clothes spread wide, 

And mermaid-like awhile they bore 
her up, 

Which time she chanted snatches of 
old lauds, 

As one incapable of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indued 

Unto that element. But long it could 
not be 

Till that her garments, heavy with 
their drink, 

Pulled the poor wretch from her 
melodious lay 

To muddy death. 4.7.165. 
Here the mermaid is the Chimer- 

ical Figure; just as Lamord is “in- 

corpsed and demi-natured” with his 

beast, so Ophelia is “native and in- 

dued” to the element in which she is 

submerged. The passage makes a 

formal composition, a visual pattern, 
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and is noticeably lacking in warmth: 
it is artificial, like a marshalled es- 
cutcheon. The heraldic terms are, 
garlands, pendent, crownet (coronet) 
and—like “livery,” not strictly her- 
aldic, but near enough—-tro phies. 

It would be wearisome to take ex- 
haustively every term in the play 
which has some heraldic reference, 
and before passing to what I take to 
be the heraldic crux of the play— 
namely, the extended heraldic pass- 
age at the end of the Second Act, in 
which Hamlet runs through the 
opening lines of a speech which he 
requires one of the newly-arrived 
Players to recite to him—I will indi- 
cate some of the more notable her- 
aldic passages. There is the dialogue 
of the Clowns in Act Five. 


2 Clown. Will you ha’the truth 
an’t? if this had not been a gen- 
tlewoman, she should have been 
buried out a Christian burial. 

1 Clown. Why, there thou say’st, 
and the more pity that great folk 
should have countenance in this 
world to drown or hang them- 
selves more than their even-Chris- 
ten .. . Come, my spade! There 
is no ancient gentlemen but gar- 
deners, ditchers and grave-makers 
—they hold up Adam’s profession. 

2 Clown. Was he a gentleman? 

1 Clown. A’ was the first that ever 
bore arms. hy F 


Equally armorial are the conclud- 
ing words of Laertes to the King at 
the close of Act Four, scene five, 
concerning the interment of Polo- 
nius. 


.. » His means of death, his obscure 
funeral, 
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No trophy, sword nor hatchment 
o'er his bones, 

No noble rite, nor formal ostenta- 
4 


(Hatchment, a corrupt form of 
achievement, refers to the coat of 
arms, usually of buckram, carried in 
funeral processions.) 

Here is a selection of some less 
open heraldic references. 


...O most wicked speed . . . to post 
With such dexterity to incestuous 
sheets! 1.2.156. 


For nature crescent does not grow 
alone 

In thews and bulk, but as this temple 
waxes 1.3.11. 


A thought which quartered hath but 
one part wisdom, 
And ever three parts coward . 
4.4.42. 


O, this is counter, you false Danish 

dogs! 4.5.110. 
... L will work him 

To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 

Under the which he shall not choose 
but fall: 

And for his death no wind of blame 
shall breathe, 

But even his mother shall uncharge 
he practice 4.7.62. 


. for this ‘would’ changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as 
many 4.7.118. 


An earnest conjuration from the 
king, 

As England was his faithful 
tributary, 

As love between them like the palm 
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might flourish 

As peace should still her wheaten 
garland wear 

And stand a comma ‘tween their 
amities, 

And many such like ‘as’es’ of great 
charge... 5.2.38. 


Of these, dexter is a term everyone 
will recognize. Crescent signifies 
armorially the half-moon with its 
horns turned upwards, and here the 
moon-reference is confirmed by the 
verb waxes and by the direct invoca- 
tion of the moon twenty-five lines 
later. To marshall is to range and dis- 
pose regularly diverse coats of arms, 
etc., in one shield. Quartered is said 
of a field divided into four equal 
parts, a field being the surface of the 
shield which contains the charge— 
the figures or bearings superimposed 
thereon. Counter, a particle gener- 
ally used in composition, signifies 


either “contrariways” or “in opposi- 


And abatement is an acci- 
dental figure supposed to have been 
added to coats of arms in order to 


tion to”. 


denote some dishonourable demeanor 
or stain, whereby the dignity of the 
coat-armour was rendered of less 
Flourished means to be 
adorned with trefoils, fleur-de-lis, 
etc. 


esteem. 


We come to the crucial heraldic 
passage which is the nexus of all the 
references. 

The Players have just arrived, and 
after greeting them, Hamlet insists 

“we'll have a speech straight.” 


HAMLET I heard thee speak me 
a speech once, but it was never 
acted, or if it was, not above once, 
for the play I remember pleased 
not the million, ‘twas caviary to 
the general . . . one speech in’t I 
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chiefly loved, twas Aeneas’ tale to 
Dido, and thereabout of it espe- 
cially where he speaks of Priam’s 
slaughter. If it live in your mem- 
ory begin at this line, let me see, 
let me see— 

‘The rugged Pyrrhus, like the 
Hyrcanian beast’—’tis not so, it 
begins with Pyrrhus— 


*The rugged Pyrrhus, he whose sable 
arms, 

Black as his purpose, did the night 
resemble 

When he lay couchéd in th’ ominous 
horse, 

Hath now this dread and black com- 
plexion smeared 

With heraldy more dismal: head to 
foot 

Now is he total gules, horridly 
tricked 

With blood of fathers, mothers, 
daughters, sons, 

Baked and impasted with the parch- 
ing streets, 

That lend a tyrannous and a damnéd 
light 

To their lord’s murder. Roasted in 
wrath and fire, 

And thus o’ersizéd with coagulate 
gore, 

With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish 
Pyrrhus 

Old grandsire Priam seeks’ . . 


2.2.439. 


Here, then, the terms sable, arms, 
heraldy and gules are specifically her- 
aldic—sable signifying black and 
gules red. To trick is to indicate 
colours when representing escutch- 
eons in black and white by means of 
certain arrangements of dots or lines; 
hence to smear, spot. The employ- 
ment of these terms is on the face of 


So proceed you. 
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it merely a poetical conceit. It is only 
when seen in its total heraldic con- 
text that the passage loses its cold 
and artificial character and gains 
emotional significance. Hamlet has 
spontaneously recalled and recited it, 
and it is in relation to his own gnaw- 
ing inner predicament that it be- 
comes charged with meaning. 

The horse here is ostensibly the 
hollow wooden horse from the belly 
of which the Greek warriors have 
issued to capture Troy. A horse is as 
a rule a masculine sexual symbol and 
a city, particularly a walled city, 
a woman-symbol (Athens/Athena; 
Thebes/Thebe, etc.); but here they 
have become confused, and the horse 
seems to be female. Pyrrhus-—or 
Neoptolemus—in issuing therefrom 
has changed his black or nighted col- 
our for the red of the blood of his 
slaughtered victims. (“Pyrrhus, as 
much to say, as red” —Plutarch.) We 
have already noted one “horse” ref- 
erence in a heraldic context, namely 
the “brave beast” with which the 
Frenchman, Lamord, was “incorpsed 
and demi-natured”, and we shall see, 
on penetrating through the manifest 
to the latent content of the present 
passage that this horse is of the same 
order. It is, in reality, no other than 
the animal womb in the darkness of 
which the “rugged” hero “lay 
couched”, or crouched, before issu- 
ing painfully and bloodily into the 
outer world—rugged meaning at 
once uncouth, shaggy or bristly, vio- 
lent or rude, while in a further sense 
the verb fo rug means to pull hastily 
or roughly, to tear, to tug. The oppo- 
sition of sable and gules is that, then, 
of death or non-being and life or 
birth; and the succession of images 
confusedly suggests the interpene- 
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tration and alternation of each with 
each, life being born from death and 
death from life in inseparable inter- 
dependence. 

It is the horror of birth and in- 
volvement in the fleshly web of ani- 
mal kinship which provides for 
Hamlet the real subterrene force of 
this remarkable passage. Issuing from 
the bestial womb, the hapless hero 
finds himself horridly tricked, or 
rigged-out (with a suggestion of 
“trickery” or of being trapped, 
which is reinforced by the implicit 
notion of the hollow horse being 
dragged by the Trojans within their 
walls) “with blood of fathers, moth- 
ers, daughters, sons’ —involved, that 
is to say, in the inescapable and inter- 
minable web of ancestral existence, 
to which the science of heraldry 
stands in the relation of a social, arti- 
ficial sanction and systematization. 


This hidden meaning is supported in 
the further passage concerning 
Hecuba with a blanket about her 
“lank and all o’er-teeméd loins” — 
loins, that is, exhausted with child- 
bearing. 


Il 

Where heraldry is in question we 
are dealing, I have said, with genera- 
tion. Where alchemy comes in, the 
concern is with regeneration. It is 
common knowledge that the aim of 
the alchemist was threefold: (1) to 
find the philosopher's stone by which 
(2) the transmutation of metals 
might be accomplished and (3) the 
elixir of life prepared. It is probable 
that the alchemists sought literally to 
manufacture gold; they may even 
have succeeded; but the true alchem- 
ist, the “mage”, in pursuing the phy- 
sical processes of his art was not 
merely investigating or manipulating 


material laws and processes; he was 
performing an exploratory ritual of 
profound consequence to the interior 
life of the soul. The “base metal” on 
which he operated was, in its esoteric 
significance, the lower nature of hu- 
manity, and by transmutation into 
gold he understood the process of the 
purification of the lower nature and 
its elevation towards and integration 
with the higher self. In the words of 
C. G. Jung, who claims to have stud- 
ied its texts with some care, alchemy 
“wished to produce a corpus subtile, 
the transfigured resurrection body 
. . « Chinese alchemy treats of the 
‘diamond body’, which is to say, of 
immortality attained through the 
transformation of the body.” At- 
tained, that is, through the trans- 
formation of sexual energy. 

The great antiquity of the alchem- 
ical formulation is suggested by its 
reliance upon the categories first ar- 
rived at by the ancient Greeks to 
distinguish the forms of material 
substances. The earliest thinkers dis- 
tinguished three elements — earth, 
water and fire. Air was added later 
to the list, and the Pythagoreans are 
accredited with the discovery of a 
fifth, quintessential element, purer 
and subtler than fire and possessed of 
an orbicular motion, which was 
termed xther. It was said that this 
element flew upwards at the creation 
of the world to form the stars. All 
the constant terms of alchemy — 
quintessence, tincture, salt, mercury 
and sulphur are found in the text of 
Hamlet. The aim, in the transmuta- 
tion of metals, was to find the 
“quintessential” substance which 
would “tincture” the base metal to 
the likeness of gold. The theory was 
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that the metals were formed in the 
bowels or womb of Mother Earth 
through planetary influence; the al- 
chemical aim was to reproduce in the 
laboratory the conditions governing 
the organic growth of metals in the 
mine. “In order to fall into no error,” 
says the Tractat Nicolai Flamel of 
1612, “we must observe the manner 
in which transmutation takes place 
everywhere in the veins of the Earth. 
Then transmutation can be affected 
outside the mines, if we first make 
the metals spiritual, so that they part 
themselves into their Sulphur and 
Mercurio. For all metals are com- 
posed of a special Sulphur and 
Argentum vivum, a special quick- 
silver, which are the seeds of all 
metals. These two seeds, in turn, are 
built up out of the four elements. 
Sulphur, the male seed, is nothing 
other than fire and air. It is a fixed 


Sulphur, like fire unalterable, and of 
metallic nature. But Mercurio, the 
female seed, is formed from water 
and earth. The alchemists call it the 


mother of metals. All imperfect 
metals come from it, and also the 
ordinary Gold and Silver.” 

To “make the metals spiritual” 
seems to mean nothing other than to 
penetrate them with fire. Gold, the 
noble or royal metal, is held to have 
a peculiar affinity with fire. It is the 
sun’s metal, as silver, its feminine 
next in royalty, is the moon’s. And 
according to almost all occult teach- 
ings, the sun is the physical sign or 
representation of the divine. It fol- 
lows that to tincture the four ele- 
ments concentrated within sulphur 
and mercury with the quintessence 
would be to transform them into the 
similitude of the divine. Once the 
principle of transmutation has been 
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discovered, we have the key to uni- 
versal transformation, since sulphur 
and mercury are the basic constitu- 
ents of all material substances. 
“Gold,” affirms Shakespeare’s con- 
temporary, the theosophist Jacob 
Bochme, “is nigh to the divine essen- 
tiality, or heavenly corporality.” In 
his pristine integrity, before the Fall, 
man’s body was tinctured with this 
divine essentiality; after the Fall, 
“~ . . man with his outward body 
lived barely and merely to the time; 
the precious gold of the heavenly 
corporality, which tinctured the out- 
ward body, has disappeared, and so 
the outward body stood barely and 
alone in the life of nature’s desire, 
viz., in the soul’s fiery property; un- 
derstand in the form and property of 
Mars, viz., in the wrath of God, 
which is the wrath in Sulphur, viz., 
the property of God’s anger and the 
dark world...” Regeneration is the 
restoration of this pristine state, of 
which Boehme says plainly: “And as 
this is done in man, so likewise it is 
in the transmutation of metals.”" 
Alchemy is less rich in technical 
terms than is heraldry, and the text 
of Hamlet is correspondingly poorer 
in alchemical than in heraldic refer- 
ences; but running through it we 
find “sulphurous and tormenting 
flames”, “swift as quicksilver it 
courses”, “a piece of uncurrent gold”, 
“dull and muddy-mettled”, “here's 
metal more attractive”, “black and 
grainéd spots, as will not leave their 
tinct,” “To draw apart the body he 
hath killed, O’er whom his very mad- 
ness like some ore, Among a mineral 
of metals base, Shows itself pure”, 
"Compounded it with dust”, “To 
what base uses we may return, Hora- 
Yacob Bochme: The Signature of All Things. 
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tio. Why may not imagination trace 
the noble dust of Alexander, till he 
find it stopping a bung-hole?” Most 
noteworthy of all is the speech in 
which occurs the notable phrase, 
“quintessence of dust.” 

If we examine the passages in 
which these phrases occur, however, 
we find that they refer to what can 
only be described as a transmutation 
in reverse. The alchemical references 
are used to point a tendency, not 
towards regeneration, but degenera- 
tion. It goes so heavily with Hamlet's 
disposition that this goodly frame 
the earth seems to him a sterile pro- 
montory, and this most excellent 
canopy the air a foul and pestilent 
congregation of vapours, and to him 
man is a “quintessence” indeed, not 
of gold, but of dust, which delights 
him not. This degenerative process 
is outlined in the scene which follows 
that in which Hamlet speaks of hav- 
ing “compounded” the body of Polo- 
nius “with dust whereto ‘tis kin.” 


HAMLET . we fat all creatures 
else to fat us, and we fat ourselves 
for maggots. Your fat king and 
your lean beggar is but variable 
service, two dishes, but to one 
table—that’s the end. 

KING Alas, alas! 

HAMLET A man may fish with 
the worm that hath eat of a king, 
and eat of the fish that hath fed of 
that worm. 

KING What dost thou mean by 
this? 

HAMLET Nothing, but to show 
you how a king may go a progress 
through the guts of a beggar. 

4.3.21 


This backward transformation of 
king to beggar, royalty to baseness, 


gold to dust is taken up again in the 
graveyard reflections of the Fifth 
Act. 


HAMLET Dost thou think Alex- 
ander looked o’ this fashion i’ th’ 
earth? 

HORATIO  E’en so. 

HAMLET And smelt so? pah! 

HORATIO  E’en so, my lord. 

HAMLET To what base uses we 
may return, Horatio! Why may 
not imagination trace the noble 
dust of Alexander, till a’ find it 
stopping a bung-hole? 

HORATIO "Twere to consider too 
curiously, to consider so. 

HAMLET No, faith, not a jot, but 
to follow him thither with mod- 
esty enough, and likelihood to lead 
it; as thus—Alexander died, Alex- 
ander was buried, Alexander re- 
turneth to dust, the dust to earth, 
of earth we make loam, and why 
of that loam whereto he was con- 
verted might they not stop a beer- 
barrel? 

“Imperious Casar, dead and turned 
to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind 
away. 

O’ that that earth, which kept the 
world in awe, 

Should patch a wall t’ expel the 
winter's flaw!” §.1.192. 


It is only necessary to add that the 
process of degeneration is sexual in 
expression (though not in origin) to 
show the unity which underlies the 
triple theme of generation, regenera- 
tion and degeneration which the play 
explores, and which throws up not 
only the heraldic and alchemical 
images investigated in this article, 
but a wealth of others which present 
space forbids to mention. 


The Gay Young Blades 


DoNIPHAN LOUTHAN 


Time's scythe is motorized as it bears down 
Upon our blanket spraddled in the grass. 

The tender turf is shaven to the crown, 

And hugs the slope like glaze of polished glass. 


Monster panting down our quivering napes: 
Have mercy on us as we lie abject; 

Remember histories of cordial rapes 

And, faltering, your gay young blades protect. 


But if your steel must cut us down in prime 
Like blades of dewy grass felled on the lawn, 
Allow us duel-seconds; give us time 

To meet our death ten paces after dawn; 


Say this of us when joltingly we die: 
The shock is harvested while corn is high. 


When We Are Seven 


DoNIPHAN LOUTHAN 


When we are seven and the candles line 
Up in a column or perhaps a rank, 

We touch a match to see our soldiers shine, 
And bid them dress or cover down in flank. 


When we are older and the tapers burn, 

The organ practices “O Promise Me”; 

The column points to that for which we yearn— 
O may our soldiers march: our murmured plea. 


When we are old and drops of wax have stained 
A ledger nearly filled and labeled Life, 

Our soldiers laugh at us, however trained; 

They snicker, impudent; one hefts a knife. 


They form a squad; each shoots a blunderbuss. 
This is a dream: they would not shoot at us. 


On Receiving a Four-Leaf Clover from 
Marthas Vineyard Island, Massachusetts 


DoNIPHAN LOUTHAN 


Ideal marriage is a four-leaf clover, 
You wrote from your island paradise. 
While I stand still, you are the rover. 
(The sky’s divine; the water’s nice.) 


I sit at school and read from Donne, who begs 
The question of the spindly compass-legs. 


I'd never think of muscling in 

On Naboth’s fruity vineyard—maybe 
In Martha's case a greater sin, 

Like taking candy from a baby. 


My dear (you wrote), we can’t expect our joy 
To last beyond the winding of a toy: 


In marriage-bed the staunchest lovers 
Will soon forget romantic graces. 

While they dispute on quilts and covers, 
Import an eiderdown from Macy’s 


Making one too hot, to let the other 
Tremble, in between their love will smother. 


Please (you wrote), my darling, let us not 
Expect a meadow full of clover 

(Leaves not three but four) or maybe what 

The rabbit inventory’s over 

In lucky feet, because a feminine syllable 

Will not entrance when we're no longer thrillable. 


You sent your clover emblem pressed 
As sanctified by weight of Word, 

A Bible ponderously dressed 

In leathers to rejoice the Lord. 


If you can find a rare and precious leaf, 
Why may we not together stop the thief 


Who'd rob our union of its strength? 
But if our spirits soon must flag, 
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And carefree joys prostrate at length, 
Why soberly let sorrows drag 


In mortal dust? Together let us press 
Our three-leaf clovers in flat happiness. 


Redaction of Donne's “Farewell to Love’ 


DoNIPHAN LOUTHAN 


Love is an International Date Line where we lose a day. 
It therefore seems imperative that you tell me Nay. 

East is East and West is West, 

But East becomes West where you slip off your vest. 

“|. . As West and East/In all flatc Maps . . . are one,” 
So you and I must die before we're done.— 

If we should die by Occident there'd surely be 
Recompense enough—in fact, double-indemnity: 

He who ignores the calendar with good cheer 

Shall inherit children and more children to survive him here; 
And we can hardly do better, no matter how we try. 
Come into bed, my darling. What a lovely way to die. 


Definition: Spring Thaw 


VaRLEY McBetu 


Snow was drifting across the dark dirty bricks 
Of the apartment opposite us. The only way 
We could get a good feeling of falling snow 

Was to lie closely to the sheets and watch 

Over the window sill, keeping the bricks in focus. 
It seemed very beautiful, but after we got up 
We could see that most of it was rain. 

The snow was melting as it hit the dirty walks 
And the roofs and there really was not anything 
Beautiful about it at all. But for twenty minutes 
We lay there and watched the snow falling. 


The sky is grey. The city is drab and piles 
Of cinders and old snow lie in the gutters. 
The city is dark and listless 
And there is little laughter. 
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Infancy of the Bias 


Mary Owi1ncs MILLER 


Thought came through a wind of voices, 
southern sounds gentle 
as hands of the nurses. 


Magnolia scent of days, 
green of affection, 
small angers, as jays 


scolding among petals and cones, 
feather-ruffled, harmless, 
bills open for crumbs... . 


Growing mind safe 
in parental tree. 
Light slant- 


ing through leaf-dark 
on curving thought: 
eggs in a nest’s arc. 


The Poet's Room 


Mary Ow1ncs MILLER 


This room is awash in green, wavering green 
Of sunless water on the ocean’s floor. 

It is such a place as fluid fishes find 

As they slip through crab-slow hours in marine 
Gardens gar and angel-fish explore. 

Here delicate coral branches in the mind. 


Even clock-sounds are softened as if they, too 

Are submerged in water. The clock’s indicative hands 
Are as barbed as perilous fish. Talk here will pass 
From shallows to silence. Cherished words are few, 
Not to be released as sounds in sun-filled lands, 

But preserved as the face of a poet is under glass. 


A kitten, dolphin-swift, or curled in sleep 

Is drenched in this gnostic dream. A woman moves 
Shadow-soft as water. Plaits of hair 

Wound like pale shells over ears that keep 

Flowing words while her sea-salt blood disproves 
Any loss for waves of lost sound are there. 
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Prologue to a Burial 


Wave DONAHOE 


I 
The restraining terms of the materials 
for all alive in value and design 
decree the final law past which no flesh 
may work, where nothing profits but clean skill. 
A man cannot build a house and own the Earth 
by looking out with love in loneliness; 
nor walk the streets in warm secret desire, 
and kiss all beauty struggling in its grief. 
Numbers of reality keep and restrain souls, 
that God may have variety in its crude acts, 
and identity beneath the flooding aura 
which hoods all flesh and holds awareness home, 


and surrounds the bone with sentience. 


Il 
This train’s window may screen perpetual grief, 
or show but the chlorophyl and clay outside: 
or erosion, slow rot, or storms that lash the land 
through balanced stars whirling in naked thought. 


This speed that eats substance voraciously, 

and will not pause though Heaven leap in view, 
continues my bare task woven with others. 

Its loud demeanor clutters all my space, 

and batters at the pedestal of the Self. 

It drives its face against great columned dreams, 
and nothing’s broken but the lyric value, 

the grace and being of untroubled lines. 


My first patrol to take a dead soldier home 
presents only grief to those who stand and look, 
who pause and stare as we pass house and farm, 
each, one looking at all and asking ultimates. 
The box is baggage, and handlers at each station; 
and mortuarial dignity in detail 

hovering a casual and immersive flux, 

reminds of virginals once suitable to chance, 

but acts since used by spurious interaction. 

Here is box and carcass in death’s ignorant hands, 
and the lewd I resigned to effortless movement, 
while the train tunnels air and darkness, throws 
off speed in spirals, and gathers counties home. 
Now home to barbarians and their funeral rites, 
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to unknown portions of the secret country, 

the body of America’s spatially borne. 

Its head is pointed toward its simple nest, 

its feet drive spikes of anger through my breast, 

its purpling hands catch birds for murderers’ feasts. 
Its mouth only is silent, and its lewd groin 

plants no quick seed, nor leers at ancient ghosts 
with its one eye’s unchristian state 

that haunted lanes of plenty in a broken year. 


Interim between beginnings and this end, 

all made from curious samples of love’s wastage, 
the monster I made as the murdered’s history: 
Its twenty years in misery and new delight, 
hedged by details beyond its sensate compass, 
its habits of existence, its facts in folk-lies. 

Part of the martial arm in crude artifice, 
last-uniformed now with medals of its trade, 
it rides to shuttered priest and vulgar God, 

the unspittaled parental lips, the womb broken, 
fallow, all seedless now—its record home 

to those who imagine ownership and cool roots 
for the rootless growth, the dying animal. 


A grieving hatred rides with its lost stare 

by Washington, Maryland, Penn's state, each door, 
its loss weaving between hate’s ernpty thoughts, 
screening conjectures as to next few acts 

suitable to burials before the farce is done. 

Along the streets, the hills, sun-molten rivers, 

by ant-mounds, burrows, growing leaves’ delight, 
by waves under moonshine, through sudden quick airs, 
forge, fire, wheel, wire-walls passed, and then, 
laughter bloomed out in great gusts from faces. 
But how shall I laugh, when through the night 

the macaws of disaster hover our burnt woods? 


An army of the tribe reached his flesh first, 

and pinned his name on the immobile ox-shape, 
altered from youth to this fermenting hulk. 

But long before this, an intrinsic beast snarled 
out its slow-thighed vengeance on fertile soil, 
which seeded brought forth another innocence. 
Action and query, labyrinth, sex-bloom, 

hot coal-mines, hills’ air, any autumn day alone 
prodded this version toward its latest stint. 
After the summons to another war, it grew 
somewhat toward riches, added living terms 
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of discipline and broadened into knowledge, 
through confusion contracted broken metal, 
gave its left leg, and sank to bare theory. 


Ill 
After night-arrival where the darkness lay 
upon broad houses hedging the strict rails— 
ware-boxes shrouded in the rearing night, 
subject to cinders and the manic dragons 
which thunder through the alleys breathing fire— 
the dead was carted, and the quick’s despair 
set to a formal greeting and a shore. 
The station, solid in the waving shadows, 
was left to meet the next dispatch of ghosts. 


Events of cheap hotels gnawed at the living 
with melodramas of enduring passion 

which compared the trappings of unsettled death 
to scales a comic ape scrapes from its back. 
Beyond the windows of the dreaming fold, 
tabernacles of insurrection hulked out there 

like mammoths rising draped in somnolence 
from their last salt-beds of indifference. 

The morning came forth like an unpledged soul 
that first seeks casual flowers of romance, 
before its noon and climate of response. 

The night lingered behind content with stars; 
the city straggled out to emergent plans, 
padding its stripling shoulders with deceit. 
Only the familiars of the slackened dead, 

set in their parlor like personless sacks, 

kept Time in check, and immediates of being, 
empty of riches, filled with death’s coarse wind. 


IV 
A Polish miner dressed for his last dinner, 
set forth in poverty’s parlor on display, 
with prayer-notes and the candles of a formula; 
the family, neighbors, sisters, lost in wonder, 
and children lumped in insensate categories, 
gathered to finger the last rags of death. 
Their eyes probe the impossible with grief; 
the ancient spectacle’s thoroughness appals 
soul with finality of its falling leaves. 
Only their conversations move, evoking mines 
where war against the brittle anthracite 
has left eyes sunken and the ribs bowed out 
in the skeletal manner of starved flesh, 
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where impossibles bred toughness of Earth’s humor 
in their marauding, casting thoughts of need; 

but all institutions closed the seasonal course 

to growth and fruit, and cast the Gods in plaster. 


Salute the dead, carry the coffin through, 

six soldiers and four sailors for his guard. 

Endure the Mass, the last habitual intonation; 
enter all custom's love, and leave disorder. 

But through all this the lonely women walk; 

two young in-laws with husbands three years gone 
hang on my lying speech, feast on quick sense, 

and kiss my love and substance in the dark. 


Through all this sudden reminder of the real, 
Time wreaks its vengeance on all those who hunger: 
the future-hurried, the lost in grief of Now, 

the soon-dead life weary with incompletion. 
Through all this moonless, sunless Earth the flesh 
wanders in travail, seeking the unconfined, 
touching but casual lips, custom-restrained, 

lest sudden life disclose the hard, stark skull, 

the face of passion peeling in death’s grip. 
Through this the uniform of frangible clay 
dried in the heat and shrunken from the bone, 
burnt to an over-brittle state, conspires 

to demonstrate whole data of decay 

to those who've seen but the vital ceremonies. 
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Jaundice and battle have stricken this flesh 
from the active rolls and retired it to the dust. 
Too, what was termed his spirit guttered out 
like a cheap candle. Then tears were so said, 

the document scribbled out, the loose guts taken; 
and after tinting, the remainder on ornate bed 
boxed and shipped as baggage to formal address: 
the body of America was prize-packaged home, 
the baggage taken by strangers to a dark castle, 
and the man with the long, black limousine 
brought up the love-dried lips with wax 


Stay, Mother 


Jutret Tousrn SAUNDERS 


XY Ak Hodgins’ mother was 
Mi having another attack. It 
1 had begun just after he put 
his supper up and was waiting for the 
Campbell’s soup to heat. The soup 
ran over and put out the light and, 
when Mr. Hodgins rushed back into 
the kitchen for some brandy, there 
was a strong smell of gas. He over- 
looked it, though, for he was in 
a great hurry to get back to his 
mother’s side, afraid that even in 
these few seconds of absence she 
might go. 

A shrunken seventy-five, Mrs. 
Hodgins resembled a sleeping baby 
curled under the blankets . . . ex- 
cept that there was no hint of color 
anywhere on her face. Something 
must have happened during the day 
to upset her, Mr. Hodgins thought. 
The girl who took charge until he 
came home at six had not men- 
tioned anything unusual but then 
she was an inefhcient, sloppy young 
thing not worth the little Mr. Hod- 
gins could afford to pay. He almost 
cried with despair . . . at his mother’s 
white, cold face, his inability to pro- 
vide adequately for her. She had pro- 
vided so wonderfully for him. A late 
child, he had been lavished with all 
her love, her high-minded standards, 
and he would never forget it. He 
would care for her always... 

Shakily he poured the brandy into 
a spoon and tried to get his mother 
to take it. But her mouth remained 
stiffly closed, adamant against 
awakening, set towards death. 
Fiercely he slapped her cheeks, des- 


perately shook her shoulders. The 
smell of gas came to him from the 
kitchen like a wave of defeat. He 
very nearly gave into it, but there 
was too much at stake. He had al- 
ready shaped his life around hers— 

With grotesque briskness, he 
leaped up and ran through the hall 
into the kitchen. He turned off the 
stove and searched in a little wicker 
basket filled with thread, thimbles, 
old pieces of string. Finding at last 
the nose dropper, he paused only to 
douse it in a spurt of hot water, 
then returned to the brandy in the 
bedroom. His hand was trembling 
but he forced it steady and strong 
enough to wedge the outer edge of 
her mouth open, allowing the tiny 
end of the dropper to enter. He sat 
there, as night darkened the room, 
immersed in the slow, painstaking 
dropping of drop after drop... 

It did not seem like a season 
ago when the snow was lazy drops 
against the office window, a half- 
hearted gesture towards winter. Mr. 
Hodgins sat on the inner sill with 
his back turned to the large room 
lined with filing cabinets, trying to 
seem casual against the huge gaiety 
of a hundred celebrating employees. 
People formed homogeneously to- 
gether like this always made him 
self-conscious. But of course a man 
in his position had to make an ap- 
pearance. 

It was then, as he took a moment 
to relax by looking at the snow, 
that she appeared next to him, flop- 
ping down on the sill like a sack 
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but formed more like an hour-glass, 
carelessly dressed in a rust crepe 
dress and too brightly polished red 
calf shoes. 

“Resting? I feel tired, too, but 
actually I never get tired of this sort 
of thing. Think—it’s not only the 
day before New Year's, but we've 
signed another contract!” She thrust 
her arms upward in a hallelujah. 
“Not as good as we expected but 
good enough.” 

He tried to forestall something he 
considered dangerous. “I don’t be- 
lieve you know who I am.” 

She chortled in delight. “Well, 
I'm waiting.” 

“Mr. Hodgins. Of the Premium 
Finance department, assistant to the 
associate head.” 

“One of those things, eh? And the 
associate is associate to the associate. 
Well, we've tried to fix the categories 
some and maybe we haven't succeed- 
ed but the salaries are better. Are 
you satisfied? Say yes, because I've 
worked pretty hard on this branch.” 

Mr. Hodgins was developing a 
definite antipathy to this person. 
First of all because she was a female 
assuming a masculine tone of bra- 
vado, using it to cover what he felt 
sure was her essential coarseness. 
Secondly because she was assuming 
he was something he was not. 

He flushed and said icily, “I am 
afraid you are under a misapprehen- 
sion. I am not and have never been 
a member of the union.” 

“Get him!"" Her bosom reeled and 
Mr. Hodgins felt himself reeling a 
little. He forced down a lascivious 
interest then decided to let it flower. 
it seemed somehow suitable to this 
type of person. 

“I take it you are an organizer?” 
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Mr. Hodgins said with a weak leer. 

She returned the leer with a look 
of pity. “I take it you’ve been sus- 
pended by that white collar for fif- 
teen long years ever since you were 
an anxious boy of twenty?” 

Prompted by the sudden music of 
a phonograph, Mr. Hodgins could 
not resist a certain lightness around 
his head. He had been forty for al- 
most a year now. Before he realized, 
he had smiled at her. 

She stood up. “We'll have to talk 
seriously about all this sometime. 
Right now, it’s dancing. Shall we?” 

The request precipitated a host of 
inhibitions which arrived only after 
Mr. Hodgins was already in her arms 
and they were foxtrotting haphaz- 
ardly alongside the filing cabinets. 
The music blared, the laughter 
swelled ... Mr. Hodgins took long 
to discover his position. Meanwhile 
her waist was warm under his hand 
and though he had not danced in 
years, he managed to as if the last 
time had been yesterday. She was 
almost as tall and almost as old as he 
was and he had never felt more com- 
fortable in his life. His eyes misted 
with a certain, undefinable nostalgia 
and he found himself remembering 
the day when he was twenty and had 
entered this office with such hope for 
fine associations, fame, who knew, 
President of the Bank... 

A grin caught the edge of his eye. 
His vision cleared. It was one of the 
stenographers, a snip of a girl, who 
earned almost as much as he did. He 
could hear the whispers later in the 
restroom. “Say, did 
Hodgins?” 

The waist burned under his hand. 
He released it so abruptly they both 
stumbled. She was one with their 
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crassness, wanting to level instead of 
elevate. He apologized. “I must go. 
You see, I'd forgotten my mother 
...” He repeated the apology at the 
door to the office manager who 
nodded understandingly as he always 
did, ever respectfully aware of the 
responsible position Mr. Hodgins 
had to maintain. 

... The brandy leaked persistently 
through the nose dropper. The old 
woman's face remained closed, her 
white, patrician cheeks catching now 
and then a tear from the man whose 
fingers were numb from pressing 
apart obstinate lips. Mr. Hodgins 
prayed to God... 

The organizer's name was Jo 
Healy; everyone of the union unit 
in the office called her Healy. She 
was still wearing the same rust dress 
when next Mr. Hodgins saw her. But 
she had added a string of pearls. 

“A gift from the people here for 
working on the contract,” she told 
him, flaunting them gayly. She had 
found him on his lunch hour, wait- 
ing for the elevator down. She even 
suggested joining him. The pearls 
swung invitingly and Mr. Hodgins 
found himself swaying toward her, 
eyes swallowed by the red lips, the 
red bosom. He went to lunch with 
her, then was caught in the terror of 
being discovered by the stenogra- 
phers, by the President of the Bank. 
Petrified he sat at the edge of his 
chair, rarely connecting fork with 
food, his knees shying away yet 
longing for hers. 

She began to talk .. . propaganda 
phrases for joining the union. He 
nodded every once in a while, stiffly, 
but hardly heard. He was intent on 
time passing, on eyes seeking him out. 
It was even possible that because of 


this infidelity he would not get the 
position when the Associate retired 
in five years. 

The lights were dim, shadowy in 
the restaurant and suddenly Mr. 
Hodgins, already fired, had the sense 
of evening. He was out on the town, 
smoking cigarettes, sipping cocktails 
instead of tea, caressing the plump 
arm bared by a daring evening dress. 
His mother had died and the neigh- 
bors would not say hello to him when 
he reached home, carrying a bottle 
under one arm. They would whisper 
among themselves and stare pitying- 
ly at his dignity laid behind him, 
stripped mercilessly from his body by 
plump hands until he was naked... 

He had not seen Jo Healy again. 
As he paid the lunch check, she had 
slipped her card into his wallet and 
told him to come and see her when- 
ever he wished and they would talk 
some more. The card stayed where 
she had put it; he never touched it. 
That evening he had caressed his 
mother’s white hair and smiled ten- 
derly at her feeble words, his eyes 
moist with contrition ... 

The telephone rang from down 
the hall. Mr. Hodgins started but did 
not release his hand from the rigid 
mouth. The telephone rang six times, 
four drops of brandy to each ring. 
In the renewed silence Mr. Hodgins 
noticed a flush appear along the 
withered cheeks. His heart began to 
beat furiously. The lips grew softer 
and when he tried to spoon instead 
of drop the brandy in, he succeeded. 
His mother’s old eyes opened and 
stared at him as at a stranger. Cry- 
ing openly with relief, he massaged 
her cheeks, her shoulders and felt 
the warmth under his hands like the 
return of some lovely, forgotten 
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Later, after he had made sure she 
was sleeping not too soundly but 
normally, he took five minutes off 
from vigilance to open another can. 
Then he sat exhausted over the soup, 
barely able to finish it. Pushing the 
bow! away, he let his head sink into 
arms outstretched on the table, his 
eyes closing wearily. 

He would have to go in to see the 
President of the branch again. This 
could not go on; his mother deserved 
too much more than _piece-meal 
care. Tomorrow, for certain. He 
shuddered a little, remembering the 
last time... 

He had heard the secretary an- 
nouncing him to the President. 

“... Up to my neck .. .” came 
parts of the answer. See his 
union committee head if he wants 
anything .. .!” 

There was a soft murmur. 

“Hodgins. Hodgins. Oh, to be 
sure— 


" The deep voice changed to 
a heavy sweetness. “Show him in.” 
Mr. Hodgins waited in a glow of 


reward. His chest filled with confi- 
dence and he glanced at the mirror 
above the secretary's desk, admiring 
his dapper, clean efhciency. The sec- 
retary nodded him inside and he 
strode forward, negating the vague 
quiver of his stomach. 

“Sit down, Hodgins. What can I 
do for you? Always glad to speak to 
one of our boys. Always depend on 
you, you know, keep us sane in these 
hectic times when all we stand for 
being threatened on all sides. Appre- 
ciate your your devotion. 
Remember you as a boy, Hodgins. 
By God, you've done well by us!” 

Mr. Hodgins cleared his throat, 
though he suddenly had no desire to 


service, 


say anything. 

“Yes, I think we've been together 
all the way down the line. You've 
stuck by us and don’t think we for- 
get it. Your future and ours depend 
on sticking together, don’t you 
agree?” 

Mr. Hodgins managed. “Yes, sir.” 
He felt ashamed. That bonus Christ- 
mas and the year before and the year 
before. It would be like stabbing his 
own loyalty through the heart. 

“Hodgins, your mother, how is 
she? Never see her around anymore. 
Used to come in once in a while. 
Grand old lady.” 

“She’s been rather ill lately.” 

“Too bad, too bad. Anyone to take 
care of her?” 

“Not anyone I have confidence in. 
! wish I could aff—” 

“Too bad, too bad. Tell you what, 
Hodgins. Take the rest of the day 
off. Spend it with her.”” The Presi- 
dent leaned back, beaming. He 
pressed one of the buzzers on his 
desk. “Want to see you happy, 
Hodgins. You deserve it.”” The sec- 
retary walked in, sat down beside the 
President's desk, her pad balanced on 
her knee, pencil poised positively. 

“Thank you, sir,” Mr. Hodgins 
said... 

.. « His head moved restlessly be- 
tween his arms, the bow! almost 
tipping. It had not been the Presi- 
dent’s fault, but his own inability to 
speak up. He would only have to 
explain the situation more fully and 
he was sure a raise would be granted. 
After all, it was up to him and him 
alone as a responsible individual who 
must make his way in the world 
backed by his own merits and tra- 
dition. 

He stood up abruptly and went 
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with measured calmness down the 
hall for just a peek to see how she 
was. She lay flat, her legs uncurled 
under the covers. Her eyes did not 
seem closed. The room sucked him 
in he stumbled into its dark 
center, blinded, seeking the bed. He 
fumbled for her heart. The minutes 
passed like absent beats of time. She 
was dead. 

“Stay, mother!” he cried with one 
powerful shout. “Stay!” 

Then in a burst of exhaustion, he 
fell against her, whimpering into a 
cold cheek. He could hear his own 
heart and, for a long moment, trans- 
formed the beat to hers. But the 
illusory effect did not last. He knew 
in reality that it was he who lived on, 
awaited by something that had been 
a patient applicant for his destiny 
but now was avidly pushing forth 
among the fallen defenses of his 
spirit. 

Willingly letting himself be en- 
compassed by it, Mr. Hodgins expe- 
rienced a curious, bodily strength. 
He rose and did not even pause to 
glance behind at his mother. He had 
walked half a dozen blocks before 
he realized that he had memorized 
the address on the card which re- 
mained still untouched in his wallet. 

Jo Healy wore the pearls again. 
This time over a blue blouse that was 
slightly faded under the arms. 

“Well, come in, stranger. Glad to 
see you.” She smiled in a friendly 
way and shrugged as if getting rid of 
the initial surprise that had greeted 
him. “Funny, I tried to get you on 
the phone this evening. Thought 
you'd be interested in a meeting 
we're having tomorrow noon.” 

Mr. Hodgins entered gingerly. He 
coughed. The room was filled with 
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smoke, ashtrays overbrimming evety- 
where. A great grey rag rug slipped 
under his feet as if to drag him down. 
The flowered chintz drapes appeared 
tawdry banners, rippling sensuously 
before the meagerly opened windows. 

“Sit down, sit down.” Exuberant 
as ever, she communicated to him 
again that mixed sense of comfort 
and desire. He sank down on the 
couch. She settled herself against a 
varicolored pillow and began to talk. 

He sank deeper and deeper. The 
drapes beckoned to him. The rug 
swirled at his feet. The cigarette 
smoke wafted den-like around him. 

“Though we're having some others 
there, we wanted to talk especially 
to you, Mr. Hodgins. You know,” 
she murmured with an almost wist- 
ful smile. “You'll never get that 
raise by yourself.” 

The celestial white of his mother’s 
hair whipped through his memory 
and a nameless fury startled his be- 
ing. After a pause, Jo Healy began 
to speak again. He edged towards 
her, drawn by the subtle movements 
of her body, propelled by the tumult 
in his own. At last he was close to 
her and she had stopped talking and 
his hands, with an abandoned vicious- 
ness, had reached for the pulsating 
softness under the pearls. 

She jumped up and his hands 
dropped uselessly to the couch. 

“Mr. Hodgins,” she said with 
amusement. “I am afraid you are 
under‘a misapprehension. I am not 
and have never been a tramp.” 

The room grew simultaneously 
stark and blurred. A typewriter ap- 
peared, a strong, solid block of black. 
The chintz, the rug, her face eluded 
him in a gentle haze. He was very 
warm. Trembling, he picked his hat 
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off the bureau. “I'm sorry,” he 
mumbled, wandering toward the 
door. 

“I’m sure you are,” she said, clos- 
ing the door after him. 

Outside the air could not cool him. 
Confusion suffused him like fire, 
thoughts flaming in his mind with 
no shape or destination. The stenog- 
raphers, flashing their union cards, 
fell out of their places and he did not 
know where to put them, except 
with himself. His passion had been 
dissipated and his resentment had no 
place to go. 

He leaned breathlessly against a 
brick wall, offering him for the mo- 
ment a mooring. There was a giant 
rock of shame in his chest and he 
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longed to tear it out, throw it up at 
her window and, so, see her face once 
more. He would call her name or 
simply touch his hat to her or any- 
thing to change the way he had been 
to her. 

Gazing, instead, into the distant 
light of a street lamp, he waited 
until he could move away from the 
wall. Perhaps, later, there would be 
other things of which he could be 
certain. But now there was at least 
one thing, a job to be done. 

He stepped into a drugstore at the 
corner and telephoned the coroner. 
Then he bought a package of ciga- 
rettes and, on the way home, felt 
them every once in a while, waiting 
in his pocket. 


Grass 


K. P. A. TayLor 
(after John J. Ingalls) 


Lying in sunshine among sweetcup and flower 

we remember grass of the first May, 

and when the fever ends, the course and forum closed, 
grass heals our scar of earth, touches our dead. 


Fields wet, enriched with blood, 
torn in the rut of cannon 


grow green again. 


Streets turn, and rural lanes 
green obliterated, in the end. 


Sown by wind and wandering bird, 
tlowerless, most subtle fragrance, 
fruitless and the world’s fruit, 


Rrass 


forgiveness sent of nature 


The Ertmann Sisters 


Aucust DERLETH 


ONG ago, when I was a child, 

I used to see the Ertmann 

sisters of evenings about the 
lilac-haunted grounds of their little 
earth-hugging house on Water Street, 
north of the business section of Sac 
Prairie. They seemed to me then 
creatures of the dark, like the moths 
that appeared after sundown and 
fluttered briefly about in the dusk 
before darkness shrouded them. I 
existed in awe of them, perhaps be- 
cause so many children had so often 
repeated the delusions and gossip of 
their elders, who thought the sisters 
mad because an autocratic old man 
in the village had once had them 
committed for a short while as insane 
when they had attempted to cure a 
fever by sweating it out on the porch 
of their little house, though well- 
based gossip also insisted that old 
Bauman had gone to these lengths 
only to secure certain valuable prop- 
erty the sisters would not sell him, 
and, having secured it, put no fur- 
ther obstacle in the way of their free- 
dom. Certainly on their return from 
their frightful ordeal, their property 
was no longer intact. 

They were manifestly noncon- 
formists. They were well-educated, 
they had taught school, they had a 
great respect for education. Indeed, 
as a little girl, Miss Rose had been so 
eager to learn that she had often 
walked all the way from her home in 
the country east of Sac Prairie and 
crossed the Wisconsin on the ice in 
the dead of winter’s coldest weather 
to attend school, at one time daring 


the ice floes of an early break-up to 
take her examination, in which she 
placed first. They subscribed to all 
kinds of papers, among them one 
called The American Nonconform- 
ist, published out of Iowa, by a gen- 
tleman with whom Miss Barbara was 
accustomed to correspond, giving her 
opinions with great clarity and strik- 
ing intelligence, if positiveness, 
which so impressed him that he, for 
one, could not believe in the insanity 
of the sisters, and ultimately set in 
motion a chain of events which re- 
sulted in their release. 

They kept to themselves most of 
the time, being self-sufficient. They 
had always been that in a kind of 
nonconformist way which doubtless 
irritated their conventional neigh- 
bors who were quite ready to believe 
the worst of them, as small-minded 
conventional sheep always are of 
those who scorn or defy conventions. 
Their home was one of those old- 
fashioned little houses, built low, of 
one storey, with trees towering above 
it—oak and mulberry and maple 
and others—and great bushes of lilacs 
pressing close upon the house on al- 
most every side, and something there 
was almost always in bloom or in 
fruit, attracting the birds, and sun- 
light and moonlight lay with equal 
felicity in patterns of light and shade 
on house and grounds. Customarily 
of an evening a single window shone 
with yellow lamplight, for they were 
too old to trouble much with elec- 
tricity, and they had no wish to hem 
themselves in with change, prefer- 
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ring the familiar, as so many people, 
aging, prefer to cling to something 
long known and forego the psychic 
readjustment necessary for accept- 
ance of the new. 

They habitually wore very long 
full dresses, usually of grey or brown, 
the customary colors of decades be- 
fore. Despite their existence in an 
aura of the strange and awesome, 
they were invariably gentle and kind, 
they answered when spoken to, they 
were unobtrusive and went their way 
without troubling anyone. When 
first I knew them, they were in the 
habit of wearing sunbonnets, which 
were at one time a familiar sight in 
Sac Prairie but have since almost 
passed out of existence; from deep 
within these capacious articles of 
head- wear, their round -cheeked 
faces looked out, brown of skin, 
wrinkled as russet apples kept too 
long in a dry place. Their eyes were 


grave, contemplatiy ¢, pleasant; they 
looked out of their faces as from a 
place much farther away, from a 
greater depth than was immediately 
apparent. 

After their rescue from the asy!um, 
they had vented their indignation 


upon old Paul Bauman and _ the 

village by wring a book—Was 
, , 

consin’s Shame—an which they told 

the story of their crue! treatment; 

but this 

tune,” as one 1s 


since was “before my 
wont tu sav, I 
was 
later, 
then | 


what 


aware of it until 
after they 

read it, 
they had curious 
ly moved by their forthright ttle 
and its three sub-heads, one of which 
proclaimed that they had been kid- 
napped and “run into an Insane 
Asylum.” 


not years 


were gone, and 
curwus to know 


written, 
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“During the latter part of August, 
1888, my sister Barbara and myself 
made a short stay on our farm, situ- 
ated about two and a half miles from 
Sac Prairie, for the purpose of look- 
ing after our crops, which were then 
being harvested. On returning home 

. my sister remarked that she had 
again contracted malaria, to which 
she was especially subject while on 
the farm, it being located near a 
swamp. The next morning . . . she 
had a fever chill, and proceeded at 
once to take a sweat for relief. 
Wrapping up in a blanket, she seated 
herself on the porch to take a sun 
bath. She also put the bedding out 
of her chamber window, on the roof 
of the porch, for an airing and sun- 
ning. It was a warm day, and our 
neighbors, seeing her thus wrapped 
up, must have thought it singular, 
and made remarks about it. It was 
also reported that we slept on the 
roof of the house. 

“Saturday afternoon, Martin Leim, 
one of the most loathsome, de- 
bauched, and debased creatures of 
Sac Prairie, was sent to tell father, 
who was then on the farm, that both 
his daughters were insane. Father 
said he did not believe it, for we had 
been there the day before. Whoever 
employed a man of Leim’s stamp, 
had nothing good in view. Why not 
send for a physician, if something 
unusual was noticed to be the matter 
with us? About two o'clock 
Sunday afternoon, the sheriff and 
two constables came to take us away. 
... Noone uttered a syllable relative 
to insanity, but to all our inquiries 
as to whither we were going, no defi- 
nite answers were given; some said 
to take a ride, others, to visit friends 
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in Baraboo. 

“Mr. Bauman did not show him- 
self that afternoon, though, as I 
found out later, he made an applica- 
tion to the court to cause our re- 
moval. Were we so dangerous Satur- 
day morning that he found it neces- 
sary to employ a special messenger to 
Baraboo? Mr. Bauman had not con- 
versed with us two minutes. He came 
to me Saturday, about ten o'clock, 
and asked me to come to his office at 
two o'clock in the afternoon, for the 
purpose of drawing up a program. 
... At the same time the hypocrite 
had made an application for a judi- 
cial inquiry. Upon a second applica- 
tion be became our guardian! After 
performing these friendly (?) acts he 
kept himself aloof, but had his tools 
to attend to the rest. ... 

“Can Mr. Bauman explain what 
hurry there was? We molested no 
one. If he noticed that all was not 
right, why not perform the friendly 
act of calling competent counsel in 
our case? Why delay and call for a 
judicial action first, unknown to us? 
Why not prevent the mean act of 
having us examined by doctors, at an 
unusual time of day, secretly and 
without calling relatives and friends 
to see that our personal feelings were 
respected, and that the whole pro- 
ceeding was conducted with impar- 
tiality? Why assume guardianship 
without our consent and knowledge? 
We had a right to choose our guar- 
dian, if we needed one. . . . I doubt 
if Mr. Bauman has any conscience; 
for how could he do as he did, and 
walk abroad under the sunlight? He 
ought to hide himself forever from a 
beneficent atmosphere. His actions 
show too plainly what object he had 
in view.” 
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Ill 

Certainly the record of their expe- 
riences, written jointly by Miss Rose 
and Miss Barbara, is one of horror; 
that they were not the hallucinations 
some readers attempted to brand 
them is manifest in the evidence of 
other contemporary documents. 
They indicted attendants, superin- 
tendents, physicians with damning 
effect, but they reserved their special 
scorn for Paul Bauman and those of 
their neighbors who had done noth- 
ing for them, leaving it to an inter- 
ested stranger, the editor of The 
American Nonconformist, to inaug- 
urate the investigation which result- 
ed in their ultimate freedom, after 
two years of their lives taken 
wantonly away. 

Nothing is left to say why their 
father was intimidated into helpless- 
ness; nothing to explain why, if what 
they charged was untrue, old Paul 
Bauman did not exercise the legal 
prerogatives which were his and 
bring about the suppression of the 
book by injunction to restrain sale 
and collect damages from its pub- 
lisher. It went into three editions, 
an orange-covered booklet selling at 
fifteen cents a copy, and doubtless it 
found many readers in and beyond 
Sac Prairie, though perhaps, as so 
often happens, no one had paid much 
attention to it other than to use the 
book as a topic of casual conversa- 
tion, doubtless malicious, for old Paul 
with his autocratic and arrogant 
ways, was heartily disliked in many 
quarters, and afterwards it receded 
into the pattern of the past and was 
duly glossed over by the endless suc- 
cession of minutes and hours and 
days that went by. Yet none could 
have escaped the fact that, though he 
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had cause for successful action, Paul 
Bauman did not take such action. 
Of what old Paul must have felt, 
there is no record. How he must have 
seethed and fulminated behind his 
front! But how the sisters must have 
thwarted him in the first place, to 
have excited and driven his arrogant 
ego to so terrible an act of vengeance 
as the one he carried out against 
them! He, supposedly a leading citi- 
zen of Sac Prairie in his time, the 
clerk of the Board of Education, 
which employed Miss Rose as a teach- 
er in the public schools, the members 
of which knew full well that Miss 
Rose had never betrayed any sign of 
insanity, descending to an act so 
abominable that only his over-ween- 
ing arrogance could have prevented 
people from ignoring him at his ex- 
posure. A large-framed man with a 
bushy beard and hard, uncompro- 
mising eye, a man who ruled his home 
with an iron rod and never left a 
doubt about the gulf that yawned 
between the members of his family 
on the one hand, and the servants 
and the village poor on the other. 
After this booklet made its appear- 
ance, only a man of such incredible 
pride and ego as to be blind to the 
lightning in the hand of God could 
have walked the streets of Sac Prairie 
in serenity. But old Paul did not be- 
lieve in God; he believed only in him- 
self, in his will, his desire, and per- 
haps he walked in comfort at the 
thought of the hideous cruelty and 
brutality he had caused to be visited 
upon two helpless women who had 
refused to accede to his wish. But 
his head was held high thereafter 
with ever-increasing effort, and sure- 
ly he was not blind to the scorn in 
the eves of those he had been wont 
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to scorn. 

He lived with the indictment of 
Wisconsin’s Shame for two decades, 
and then he died. The sisters lived 
on. There are people who are said to 
live “beyond their time,” which is to 
say that they have refused to con- 
form to change and progress; but the 
Ertmann sisters were ever noncon- 
formists, and none could question 
that. Destiny, which had already 
treated them cruelly, had one last 
irony in store for them. Years after 
their bitter experience — and no 
doubt in very large part because of it 
—after their tribulation had been 
forgotten by the public, Miss Bar- 
bara, the elder, began to grow queer, 
she imagined herself pursued by 
someone with homicidal intentions, 
she believed someone had poisoned 
their well, she developed paranoid 
tendencies and was quite mad when 
at last she died, leaving Miss Rose 
alone. 

Miss Rose lived on into her nine- 
ties, attended at first by a large en- 
tourage of cats, all of which mani- 
festly had proprietary rights in Miss 
Rose and everything in the house; 
they were wont to follow her wher- 
ever she went, though never beyond 
the confines of her property, where, 
as often as not, they awaited her re- 
turn, sedately secure in the knowl- 
edge that she would go no farther 
than the local library a few blocks 
away, there to have some conversa- 
tion with Miss Mergan, and return. 
In her last years a school-teacher 
niece came to live with her, a quiet, 
unobtrusive woman, who managed 
to combine her profession with what- 
ever duty she conceived toward her 
old aunt. Miss Rose died at last, a 
decade after Miss Barbara, and both 
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the sisters made bequests to the local 
library, to signify their respect for 
books and the learning to be had 
from them, a last expression, perhaps, 
of their awareness of the woeful 
ignorance of those neighbors and ac- 
quaintances who had so carelessly 
permitted the indignity visited upon 
them to take place without chal- 
lenge. 
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They left, too, an unmistakable 
aura about their little house, and not 
even the time that has passed since 
then has changed it, so that there is 
still about it a brooding sense of mys- 
tery, of the inexplicable, of haunting 
bitterness and sadness, a kind of pen- 
sive resignation, of moonlight and 
two strange old women, creatures of 


the dusk. 


Tremble for the New Form 


Rosert BELOorF 


After cold weather, 
After jacket days, 
Comes the soft surprise; 
Indian summer. 


Warm air lies 
Quilt-like on our bodies. 
Bare arms thrust again 


Cotton skies. 


You stand deeper 
Than ankles in leaves. 
Raking clean the lawn 
For white winter, 


Your body speaks 

More than mouths can peal 
Or even the tops of trees 
With eloquent leaves. 


Your body, skies, 

Murmur of the summer 
While busy hands discover 
Proof for the eyes 


That we are now cleaning 
For winter’s quarreling. 


Jacques Vingtras: L'Enfant 


Two chapters from the novel by Jules Vallés, translated from the French 


by JOHN JAMIESON 


A Note on Jules Vallés 


Jaceurs Vinotaas: L’ENPANT és the first 
volume in an autobiographical trilogy by 
jules Valles, a prominent opposition journal- 
ist under the Second Empire and one of 
the leaders of the Parts Commune of 1871. 
Vallés escaped to England after the suppres- 
sion of the Commune, and most of the 
trilogy was written during bis years of exile. 
He returned to Paris after the amnesty of 
1880 and took wp literary and political 
journalism again. A rebel ayainst constituted 
authority all his life, be was engaged in 4 
violent controversy with the police author- 
ities of the Third Republic when he died in 
1885, and his funeral was the occasion of 
én anti-government riot 

L’ENPANT, published tm 1879, ts @ series 
of scenes and portraits, fictional only in 
form, drawn from Vallés’s memories of bis 
childhood and adolescence. His father, a 
provincial schoolteacher, is portrayed as a 
moody failure who detests his pupils, is in 
constant dread of losing his job, and is 
bored by Ins crude peasant wife, a well 
meaning fut al>ysmally 
totally of place in the 
world in which she lives 


ignorant 

petty 
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alles in a lyrical, 


impressionistic style, alive with imagery, and 
without a trace of documentary prosiness. 
He mixes bis moods like an Irishman, and 
even bis grimmest chapters have flashes of 
boisterous humor. Interspersed with the balf- 
bitter, balf-farcical episodes of family end 
school life (for Jacques, the school is merely 
an extension of the home, full of the same 
cant and the same abuse of authority) are 
carthily idyllic vacetions with Jacques’ 
country cousins, charming scenes of the 
bustling life of the towns he lives in, end 
little snatches that are true of almost any 
boy's life—playing in a haystack, listening 
to the balf-understood talk of grown-ups, 
the first reading of Ropinson Crusoe, the 
first visit to a theater. 

The later volumes of the trilogy, while 
interesting for what they reveal of politics 
and social conditions in the Paris of the 
1850's and 1860's, lack the broad appeal of 
L’ENFANT. Le Bacnewier deals with Jac- 
ques’ efforts to carn a living as a déclassé 
intellectual. It is as passionate and as vivid 
as the first book but is strewn with refer- 
ences to half-forgotten issues 
L'Insunce’ describes some of 


and men 
Vallés’s ex- 
journalist and offers tantaliz- 
ime glimpses of the Commune. Still only in 
form when the author died, it is 
disappointingly shetchy; it gives scattered 
and mature 
e, rather than the life itself 
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writer who is closest to Vallés in subject 
matter and mood is = Sean O'Casey, 
another vebement, lyrical, and intractable 
rebel. In its warmth and charm, in its angry 
lampooning of the bumbugs and bullies of 
the adult world, in the startling immediacy 
of its impact, Vallés’s novel about bis cbild- 


— 


hood is remarkably similar to 1 KNocK aT 
THE Door, the corresponding volume in 
O’Casey's autobiographical series. 
+ . — * . 
The narrator, Jacques, is seven or eight 
years old in the first of the following 
shetches, about thirteen in the second.-]. ]. 


Polonie 


HERE is also my cousin Ap- 

pollonie; she is called Polonie. 

That is what those peasants 
named their daughter when she was 
baptised! 

Dear cousin! Big and slow, with 
periwinkle-blue eyes, long chestnut 
hair and snow-white shoulders. She 
has a smooth neck, divided in two by 
the glossy black velvet ribbon from 
which her crucifix hangs; a gentle 
smile and a drawling voice; she turns 
pink when she laughs, scarlet when 
people look at her. I devour her with 
my eyes—I don’t know why—I feel 
very strange as I watch her hold her 
chemise between her teeth, raise it 
over her round shoulder and let it 
slip down, the days when she has slept 
in my little bedroom so as to be early 
to market with her blocks of butter, 
firm and white like the molds of 
flesh on her breast. Polonie’s butter 
is much sought after. 

Sometimes she tickles my neck and 
tries to stick her long fingers into my 
ribs. She laughs, fondles me, kisses 
me. I squeeze her in defending my- 
self and once I bit her; I did not 
mean to but I could not help closing 
my teeth, her flesh had such a sweet 
strawberry scent .. . She cried, “Lit- 
tle rascal!”’ and smacked my cheek 
rather hard. I thought I would faint 
away, and sighed when I answered 


her; my chest felt tight and my eyes 
softened. 

She turned away and jumped back 
into her bed, saying she felt chilly. 
From behind, she looks like the white 
colt that belongs to the prefect’s son. 

I thought about her all the rime I 
was doing my lessons. 

I sometimes go a long while with- 
out seeing her, when she stays at 
home in the village, then she will 
suddenly breeze in one morning. 

“Here | am,” she says, “I’ve come 
to fetch you! If you want to go—!” 

She kisses me! I rub my muzzle 

gainst her pink cheeks, bury it in 
her white neck, move it softly over 
her blue-veined throat! Always that 
scent of strawberries... 

She sends me off, and I hurry to 
gather up my things and put on a 
clean shirt. I put on a green necktie 
and steal some of my mother’s pom- 
ade, so that I too will smell good, 
and she will bring her head down to 
mine. 

My bundle is ready, my hair is 
slicked with grease, my tie tied; but 
I look ugly to myself in the mirror, 
so I muss my hair again, cram my 
necktie in my pocket and, collar open 
and cap hanging awry, run to get 
another kiss. It always tickled me; 
but I never told her that. 

The stable boy has given the horse 
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a slap on the rump. A straw-colored 
horse, with tufts of hair above the 
hooves. It belongs to my Auntie 
Mariou, and they ride it when they 
have too much butter to carry, or are 
taking blue cheese to the market. He 
paces along stfily, clop, clop, clop, 
clop, clop! ull you think his neck 
would snap, and his moss-colored 
mane falls over his big mutton- 
hearts of eyes. 

My aunt and my cousin always 
ride astride, like men. My aunt's 
calves are skinny, like a pair of black 
spindles, my cousin’s seem fat and 
soft inside their white wool stockings. 

Gee, there! Haw! 

Jean holds the horse by the halter 
and makes him wheel; he has had his 
bag of feed and he whinnies, turn- 
ing up his lips and showing his yel- 
low teeth. 

Now he 1s saddled. 

“Give me Jacky-boy,” says Polonie, 
when she has managed to pull her 
cotton skirt down over her knees and 
is firmly seated, straddling the shiny 
leather of the saddle with her bare 
thighs. She helps me get up behind. 

I am on! 

But they notice that I have left 
my clothes, rolled up in a dustrag, on 
the table of the inn, where the thies 
gather on the wine stains left by the 
glasses. Someone brings them. 

“Jean, tie them on. Jacky-boy, 
put your arms around me and hold 
tight.” 

The poor horse has hard bones and 
a jolting gait, but at this moment I 
am finding out that there is truth in 
the fable we are taught to recite. 
What the Lord does is well done! By 
much whipping, my mother has 
tanned and hardened my skin. 

“Hold tight, now! Tighter!” 
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I squeeze her under her shaw! with 
its little printed flowers like yellow 
May-bugs, I feel the warmth of her 
skin, I press her soft flesh. It seems 
to me that it grows firm under my 
gripping fingers, and a moment ago, 
when she looked at me over her 
shoulder and I caught a glimpse of 
her open lips and swelling throat, the 
blood rushed to my head and singed 
my hair. 

I loosened my grip a little in the 
Rue Saint-Jean. That is the street 
along which they drive the livestock, 
so we went at an amble. | was very 
proud. I fancied that people were 
looking at me and I pretended to be 
a real rider: | looked around, putting 
the flat of my hand on the horse’s 
rump, clapped my heels against its 
thighs, and sang out “gee, gee,” like 
a veteran. 

Now we have gone through the 
outskirts of the town, past the last 
harness-maker’s shop. We are in 
Espailly! 

No more houses, except a few 
scattered in the fields. Flowers creep 
along the walls like rosebuds on the 
hem of a white dress. Over there 1s 
a hillside planted to vines, and down 
below, the river crawls like a snake 
under the trees. It is bordered with 
a strip of yellow sand, as smooth as 
cream and studded with pebbles that 
blaze like diamonds. 

In the background, the mountains. 
The dark ridge, mantled with the 
green of the pines, stands out against 
the blue sky, in which silken puffs of 
clouds are drifting. A bird, it must 
be an eagle, has just flapped its wings 
and hangs in the air like a ball on the 
end of a string. 

I shall always remember those 
somber woods, the trembling stream, 
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the warm air, and the great eagle... 

I had forgotten that | was pressing 
with beating heart against Polonie’s 
back. She herself did not seem to be 


thinking of anything, and I do not 
remember hearing any sound except 
the pacing of the horse and the low- 
ing of acow... 


Louisette 


BERGOUGNARD is an 

old friend and classmate 

e of my father’s. He is a 

bony, pale-faced man, always very 
severely dressed. 

He was first in composition, my 
father was only second, but my 
father was the victor in Latin verse. 
They have retained a profound mu- 
tual admiration, like two statesmen 
who have sometimes fought on oppo- 
site sides but appreciate each other’s 
merits. 

Both are convinced that they were 
born for great things but that the 
necessities of life have kept them 
away from the field of battle. 

They have parceled out the world 
between them. 

"You are the Imagination,” says 
Bergougnard, “a fiery imagination 


My father puffs himself up and 
struggles to put a flash in his eyes, 
he glances about dizzily and covert- 
ly musses his hair. 

“You are the unbridled Imagina- 
Ce. ss 

My father tries to look wild and 
makes dreadful grimaces. 

“I,” continues Bergougnard, “I am 
Reason, cold, icy, implacable.” And 
he holds his cane perpendicularly be- 
tween his legs. 

At the same time he adjusts his 
spectacles on his sallow nose, dotted 


with black specks like a die; he wears 
thick-lensed spectacles that look like 
burning-glasses and make me fearful 
for my dry jacket. You would think 
they would burn holes. I sometimes 
wonder if they haven't roasted his 
eyes, which look like dark stains be- 
hind them. 

“I am Reason, cold, icy, implaca- 
_ ers 

He insists on it. He almost grinds 
his teeth as he says it, as if he were 
crushing a dilemma and chewing its 
horns. 

He went to the University too, 
obviously; but he left it to marry a 
widow. She thought she was marry- 
ing a great man and presented him 
with a little income to keep him 
while he worked on his magnum 
opus, Concerning Greek Reason. 

He has been working on it for 
three years—always with the air of 
grinding his teeth. He twists argu- 
ments like linen in the wash—strives 
for close reasoning—has no use for 
loose thinking—and this constipates 
him, it seems, and gives him severe 
headaches. 

“The brain, you see,” he says to 
my father, tapping his forehead with 
his finger . ' 

“It’s not the brain,” says the doc- 
tor, who believes the trouble is rooted 
in the large intestine. He is not sure 


whether M. Bergougnard is a philo- 
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sopher because he is constipated or 
constipated because he is a philo- 
sopher. 

The question has caused some talk; 
there have been several sharp little 
arguments about it in the cafes. The 
brain has its partisans. 

My mother expressed her opinion 
very emphatically, at first. One day 
my father had the inspiration to en- 
list M. Bergougnard as an orator and 
send him to her, solemn and with 
threatening teeth, to persuade her 
with the arm of reason that, in her 
relations with her husband, she some- 
times deviated from the laws of re- 
spect as conceived by both the an- 
cients and the moderns, in making 
scenes for which there was no pre- 
cedent in the great classics. 

“I come to pose a dilemma. . . 

“You would do better to ‘pose’ a 
few mustard plasters!” 

He went away and would never 


have come back if my mother had 
not overcome her aversion for my 
sake. She ascribed her rather crude 
retort to the high spirits of a peas- 


ant who loves “a bit of fun,” and 
she, who never apologized to anyone, 
now did so in order to bring M. 
Bergougnard back—all in my inter- 
est, for the love of her son. 

It was for her Jacques that she 
lowered herself to make an apology 
and continued to invite that living 
statue of constipation to sit with 
her—<o far as he could sit. 

Yes, for me! Because M. Bergoue- 
nard taught me, showed me in the 
texts, proved to me, book in hand, 
that the philosophers of ancient 
Greece and Rome beat their sons 
with micht and main. He thrashed 
his own in the names of Sparta and 
Rome—Sparta on cuffing days, Rome 
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on whipping days. 

In spite of her antipathy, and out 
of love for her son Jacques, my 
mother threw herself into the horri- 
bly dry arms of M. Bergougnard, 
who had constricted bowels as a man 
but none whatsoever as a philosopher 
and who sweated through his shirts 
to engrave the principles of philo- 
sophy on the bottoms of his children 
—as one nails up a sign or hammers 
down the shaft of a flag. 

My mother saw that my faith was 
only skin deep. 

“Ask M. Bergougnard! Look at 
M. Bergougnard, look at the flanks 
of little Bergougnard!” 

Indeed, after poking my nose four 
or five times into the Bergougnard 
household, I found my own position 
delightful compared to those in 
which the little Bergougnards were 
placed every day: sometimes with 
their heads between their father’s 
legs, so that he could whip them 
without inconvenience and strangle 
them a little at the same time; some- 
times facing him, while he held them 
up by their hair and gave them a 
dusting with his cane—thoroughly 
too, until there was scarcely any hair 
or dust left. 

Sometimes terrible cries could be 
heard coming from that house. 

Men of the district were in the 
habit of showing the Villa Bergoug- 
nard to distinguished visitors: 

“That is where the philosopher 
lives,” they would say, pointing to 
the villa; “that is where M. Bergoug- 
nard is writing Concerning Greek 
Reason. A wise man... That is his 
home.” 

Suddenly his sons would appear at 
the window. leaping and contorting 
themselves like monkeys and yelling 
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like jackals. 


Yes, the blows I receive are like 
caresses beside those which M. Ber- 
gougnard distributes to his family. 

M. Bergougnard does not merely 
beat his sons for their good—the 
good of Bonaventure or Barnabe— 
and for his own—Bergougnard’s— 
pleasure. He is not personal and self- 
centered. He is devoted to a cause. 
It is humanity he addresses when he 
raises the shirt of Bonaventure with 
one hand and with the other signifies 
to the learned that he is about to 
apply his system. 

He gives a thrashing as if he were 
firing a cannon, and he is not satis- 
fied until Bonaventure utters howls 
that would frighten a steam engine. 
In Rome, he would have carried the 
bleeding backside of his son to the 
rostrum. In Turkey, he would have 
impaled it on the end of a pike, like 
a head, and planted it in the grille 
before the palace. 

I am only a misfit, an outcast, a 
useless boy, a good-for-nothing. I 
am beaten for any reason or for none. 
Whereas Bonaventure is an example 
and participates in philosophy— 
backside foremost, but profoundly 
just the same. 

I do not feel sorry for Bonaven- 
ture. He is very ugly, very stupid, 
very ill-natured. He beats little chil- 
dren the way his father beats him, 
makes them crv, and then he laughs. 
Once he cut off the tail of a cat with 
a razor. It dripped like a wax can- 
dle; he pretended he was sealing let- 
ters with the drops of blood. An- 
other time he plucked a live bird. 

His father approves. 

“Bonaventure likes to find out, he 
is a scientist...” 


Ever since he cut off the cat’s tail, 
ever since he plucked the bird, I have 
hated him. I would gladly see him 
smashed to bits with stones, like a 
frog. Am I cruel, too? The other 
day, when he was twisting a little 
boy’s wrist, I kicked his shins and 
banged his face against the wall. 

But his little sister! O God! 

She lived with an aunt in the 
country. The aunt died, and they 
sent the child back. Poor innocent 
—dear, wretched little thing! 

I have often been wounded to the 
heart, I have shed many a tear. More 
than once I have thought I would die 
of grief, but never, in the face of 
love, defeat, or death, never have I 
suffered such anguish as in the time 
when they killed little Louisette be- 
fore my eyes. 

What had the child done? They 
had grounds for beating me, because 
I did not cry when I was beaten—I 
even laughed sometimes because my 
mother looked so funny when she 
was in a rage—lI had hard bones, and 
my share of pecker, 1 was a man. 

I did not cry, provided they didn’t 
break my bones—because I should 
have to earn my living. 

“Papa, I am poor, don’t cripple 
me!” 

But little Louisette, when she was 
being beaten, asking pardon, clasping 
her little hands, falling on her knees, 
convulsed with terror before her 
father—who kept on striking her .. . 
again!...again!... 

“Hurt, hurt! Papa, Papa!” 

She used to scream as I had heard 
an eighty-year-old lunatic woman 
scream, tearing out her hair—one 
day when she saw someone in the sky 
who was going to kill her! 

The scream of that madwoman 
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had stayed in my ears. The voice of 
Louisette, mad too with fear, sound- 
ed like that! 

“Pardon, pardon!” 

I would hear another blow. At the 
end there would be nothing but a 
stifled sound, a gasp. 

Once I thought her throat had 
burst, or her poor little chest been 
crushed, and I went into the house. 

She was on the floor, her face dead 
white, even her sobs choked off, in a 
paroxysm of terror before her father, 
who stood there, cold and pale. He 
had stopped because he was afraid 
that this time he had finished her off. 

He killed her just the same. She 
died of grief at the age of ten... 

Of grief! Like a person who dies 
of a’ broken heart! 

And also of the harm done by 
blows! 

He hurt her so much—and she 
cried for mercy in vain! 

Whenever her father approached 
her, her little scrap of reason set to 
trembling in her angelic head see 

And he was not guillotined—that 
father! They did not apply the law 
of the talion to that murderer of his 
own child, they did not torture that 
coward, they did not bury him alive 
beside the little body! 

“Will you stop crying?” he would 
say to her, because he was afraid the 
neighbors would hear, and he would 
trv to buffet her into silence. It only 
redoubled her fright and made her 
cry all the more. 


She was so nice when she first came 

rosy, bright, and happy, stretching 
out her little arms, smiling her little 
smile. 

After a while, she had no more 
color, and she would tremble all over, 


like a whipped dog, when she heard 
her father come into the house. 

I had kissed her and caressed her 
round, warm cheeks when we went 
with M. Bergougnard to the coach 
stop to reach up and receive her like 
a bouquet of flowers. 

In those last days (ah! it wasn’t 
long, luckily for her!) she was white 
as wax. I saw that she knew she was 
going to die, little child that she was; 
her smile was like a grimace. She 
seemed so old, little Louisette, when 
she died at the age of ten—of grief, 
I tell you! 

My mother saw how sad I was, the 
day of the funeral. 

“You would not cry like that if | 
had died.” 

That's what she said before, when 
my dog died. “You would not cry 
like that.” 

I said nothing. 

“Jacques! When your mother 
speaks to you, she expects an answer. 
Answer her!” 

But I don’t heed what they are 
saying, I am thinking of the dead 
child, whose martyrdom they wit- 
nessed just as I did, whom they suf- 
fered to be beaten, instead of pre- 
venting M. Bergougnard from harm- 
ing her; they told her she must not 
be bad, must not upset her papa! 

Louisette, bad! That mite of a 
child, with that smile, those little 
hands... 

My eyes fill with tears and I press 
something against my lips—a little 
scarf, I think—which I had taken 
from the neck of the poor murdered 
child. 

“Drop that trash!” 

My mother pounces on me. I 
clutch the scarf against my chest. 
She grabs my wrists furiously. 
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“Give it to me!” 

“It belonged to Louisette .. .” 

“You won't? Antoine, will you 
stand by and let your son treat me 
like this?” 

My father orders me to drop the 
scarf. 

“No, I won't let it go.” 

Jacques!” cries my father angrily. 

I don’t budge. 

“Jacques!” And he twists my arm. 

They rob me of this bit of silk that 
was Louisette’s. 

“There is another piece of trash 
at home I am going to get rid of, 
too,”’ says my mother. 

It is the bouquet my cousin gave 
me. She found it buried in a drawer 
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one day, when she was rummaging. 

She goes to look for it, seizes it, 
and &ills it. Yes, it seemed to me that 
something was being Ailled when 
that faded bouquet was torn apart... 

I shut myself up in a dark room to 
curse them in quiet. | thought of 
Bergougnard and my mother, of 
Louisette and my cousin... 

“Murderers! Murderers!” 

The word burst from my chest 
like a sob, and I repeated it again and 
again, shuddering hysterically .. . 

I wakened that night, after dream- 
ing that Louisette was there, sitting 
in her burial clothes on my bed. Her 
little arm was showing: it 
ered with bruises! . 
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Waiting for you beneath the star's cold promise, 
Waiting to know your step as you descend, 

I pun upon my pain and hold the premise 

That hope is a window for grief, despairingly sound. 


But when time sees me shoulder the stone to the top of the stairs 
To find the clock-stroke filling the ignorant room, 

The planet halting, voiding the night of stars, 

What voice will be left to grieve, what sounds to rhyme? 


Listen 
No voice of mine 


No song of yours 


Maybe the roots, diving to pluck the flower 
Maybe the waves, combing untidy years 
Maybe some star unclouding the well’s deep floor. 
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